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EDITORIAL. 





THE relation existing between physicians 
and pharmacists is receiving considerable at- 
tention of late in medical journals. As a rule, 
itis proven to the satisfaction of the medical 
writers, at least, that the apothecaries are inclined 
to infringe on the prerogatives of the doctors 
by counter-prescribing, by encouraging the use 
of proprietary remedies, by meddling with their 
treatment either by a substitution or diminution 
of drugs, or by ill-advised remarks which lessen 
the confidence of patients or their friends 
in their medical advisor; while, on the other 
hand, the apothecaries feel aggrieved that their 
special skill in pharmacy is not recognized by 
the doctors, that prescriptions are not sent to 
them to be compounded, that doctors are too 
apt to prescribe the special preparations of some 
wholesale manufacturer rather than depend upon 
their skill for its composition, and by encourag- 
ing the general belief that pharmacists charge 
excessively for remedies thus compounded. 

Very little that is new has been advanced, and 
we doubt whether the question is capable of be- 
ing settled excepting by the “‘survival of the fit- 
test.’ 

It is to be remembered, also, that the public 








have generally become impressed with the be- 
lief that, for the relief of simple maladies, they 
do not require the aid of a physician. What 
they want is some appropriate remedy, and 
they are willing to trust its selection to the judg- 
ment of themselves, their friends, or an apothe- 
cary. A refusal on the part of the latter to ad- 
vise further than that the customer should con- 
sult a doctor would lead to his going to the next 
shop, and, so far as the doctor is concerned, 
nothing would be gained, while the pharmacist 
would lose his business. 

There is some talk in this city of enforcing 
the recent law governing the practice of medi- 
cine, but we do not think that it is capable of 
being applied in the case of so-called counter- 
prescribing. Its enforcement would certainly 
not meet with public favor. Should any attempt 
be made to do so, we think it might tend to ag- 
gravate the trouble, since those who now carry 
on such a business quietly would have little diffi- 
culty in employing a qualified physician to give 
advice, at a regular salary. 

Just as retail pharmacists have to contend 
against manufacturers who send out pills, 
elixirs, emulsions, troches, etc., all ready for use, 
so the younger doctors have to compete with 
free dispensaries, cliniques, Hospitals, and med- 
ical schools, managed in the interest of mem- 
bers of their profession. 

The question is a complicated one, and its 
settlement involves a co-operation on the part 
of the public, which is now quite improbable. 
At present the public consider their interests 
served when they go for advice and treatment 
in lesser ailments to the corner drug-store. By- 
and- -by they may find the special remedy they 
are in search of in the grocer’s or confectioner’s 
establishment, together with a pamphlet con- 
taining directions for its use. 

The present tendency to the spreading of in- 
formation appears to favor an increase among 
pharmacists of a knowledge of the therapeutical 
as well as of the physical properties of drugs, and 
it is by no means easy to foretell the effect this 
may have upon medical practice in large cities. 





ILLiNoIs pharmacists are taking steps to organ- 
ize a State Association, and an effort is being 
made to have the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation meet in Chicago in 1881. 


THE time of the year having arrived when the 
“silk” or stigmata of corn can be collected, we 
suggest that our readers, in neighborhoods 
where this plant is grown, will do well to collect 
it and prepare a fluid extract. Considerable has 
been written of late in French journals of the 
value of the fluid extract or syrup made there- 
from in treating cystitis, but as yet it has been 
but little tried in this country, owing to a want 
of the drug. 
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MATERIA MEDICA, PHAR- 
MACY, AND THERAPEUTICS. 





LOrtGINAL ComMUNICATION. | 


THE TESTS FOR THE CINCHONA ALKaA-) 


LOIDS AS PROPOSED IN THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION RE- 


PORT ON THE REVISION OF THE PHAR- | 


MACOPGIA. 
BY CHARLES W. TEETER, PH.C.* 


Tue object of the following experiments was 
to ascertain, by trial with mixtures of known 
composition, what approaches to accuracy can 
be attained in the use of the tests above named. 
The first thing necessary was to obtain chemi- 
cally pure alkaloid salts, which was accom- 
plished by the processes given in the Proceed. 


Am. Phar. Asso., 1878, p. 828. Mixtures of one | 


with each of the other three salts were then pre- 
pared, and the tests applied, in most cases, with 
two trials of each. 


water of not /ess than ten-per-cent strength be 
used, otherwise a false indication of alkaloids 
would be given with 7 cc. For this reason, per- 
haps, it may be thought advisable to use 8 cc., 
as the difference is slight (about 4%), and the 
| test still sufficiently accurate. 

It was attempted to estimate the precipitates 
of impurities quantitatively, but it could not be 
accomplished with any degree of exactness. 

2. Hesse's Test.*—Depends upon two condi- 
tions: That sulphate of quinia is sparingly sol- 
_ uble in water at 50 to 60° C., while the other 
sulphates are readily dissolved without decom- 
position; and that, when the cooled solution, 
after being supersaturated with ammonia, is 
shaken with just sufficient ether for dissolving 
the quinia, this quantity will be insufficient for 
the other alkaloids, if present to a certain ex- 
tent. 

To execute the test a “ quininometer”’ is ne- 
cessary, which answers the following descrip- 
tions: a test-tube, 10 to 11 mm. in diameter, 
and 120 mm. in height. It is marked at B and 











I. Quinia Sulphate (1). 


Gave with 





7 cc. ammonia, sp. gr. 0.96. 8 cc. ammonia, sp. gr. 0.96. 





Quinidia sulphate. 


| 
| 
| 


3% Precipitate. | Decided turbidity. 
1% Decided turbidity. | Slight turbidity. 
% Slight turbidity. | Clear solution. 
Cinchonia sulphate. | 
a 3% Precipitate. | Decided turbidity. 
vain gr Ree mage 4 1% Decided turbidity. Slight turbidity on standing. 
sulpa. & yy Slight turbidity on standing. | Clear solution. 
Cinchonidia sulphate. 
3% Decided turbidity. Slight turbidity. 
1% Slight turbidity. Clear solution. 
Quinia sulphate. 











I. TESTS FOR QUINIA SULPHATE, 


1. Kerner’s Test.+—“ 20 cc. of distilled water, 
at 15° C., are agitated with 2 grams of quinia sul- 
phate; the mixture is macerated half an hour at 
the same temperature, and then filtered, and to 
5 cc. of the filtrate in a test-tube, 7 cc. of water 
of ammonia (of not more than 0.96 sp. gr.) cau- 
tiously added, so as to mix the liquids as little 
as possible. On gently turning the test-tube, 
closed by the finger, there should be formed, 
either immediately or after a short time, a clear 
liquid. This test afforded the following results : 
Great care should be exercised that ammonia 





* Communicated by Prof. Albert B. Prescott. 

+ Kerner’s original report is in the Zeitschrift fir 
analyt, Chemie, i., 150, 1862, translated in Pharm, Jour. 
Trans., 2, iv., 19, July, 1862, and given entire in Am. 
Four. Phar., xxxiv., 417, Sept., 1862, See, especially in 
place last named, page 426, Qualitative Method. Ker- 
ner’s dependence was at first more upon separation by 
ammonia in the filtrate than upon prior separation of the 
sulphates by water.—Am. Phar, Asse. Report, pp. 29, 116. 


100%. Clear solution. 


| Clear solution. _ - 





C, the space from 4 (the bottom) to B being 
5 cce., and B to C, 1 cc. capacity. 
Application.—o.5 gram sulphate of quinia is 
well shaken in a large test-tube, with 10 cc. hot 
water (50 to 60°C.) After setting aside for ten 
minutes, and shaking to prevent the sudden 
expulsion of the mass, the liquid is passed 
through a small filter, about 60 mm. in diameter, 
into the quininometer, up to 2; then 1 cc. of 
ether (to mark C) is added, and afterwards 5 
drops of ammonia water. The quininometer is 
then corked and slowly shaken, the ammonia 
liberates the alkaloids, and these are taken up 
by the ether which rises to the surface. Afte1 
setting aside for two hours, the layer of ether 
should be devoid of crystals when examined 
with alens. The officinal ether and ammonia 
is directed for this test. As officinal ether is 
liable to contain alcohol and other impurities, 
*O. Hesse: Archiv der Pharmacie, 1878, p. 149, 


Dec.; Pro. Am. Phar. Asso., 1879, 499, with the cut; 
and in Am. Jour. Phar., li., 135; NEW REM., 1878, 261. 
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results were obtained: 


water-washed ether was used. The following | drop or two of water of ammonia, should not be 


made turbid (more than slightly turbid).” 





1. Quinia Sulphate (2), 


Gave 
A... 





c 


Quinidia sulphate. 
6% 
3% 


I 
Cinchonia sulphate. 
Samples of quinia 3% 
sulph. containing of ) 1% 
Cinchonidia sulphate. 

3% 


1% 
Quinia sulphate. 
100% 








Copious deposit of crystals. 
Very few crystals visible with a lens. 
No crystals. 


Copious deposit of crystals. 
A few crystals. 


Very few crystals visible with a lens. 
No crystals, 





Table 


3. Paul's Modification of Kerner’s test, for Sul- 
phate of Cinchonidia in Sulphate of Quinia.*— 
“Dissolve 4 or 5 grams of the salt in 80 to 150 
cc. of boiling water. Set aside for some hours 
or during a night. Most of the quinia sulphate 
is deposited, while the more soluble cinchonidia 
sulphate remains in solution. Filter. To the 
filtrate in a bottle add ether, shaking occasion- 


-ally until a distinct layer of ether remains undis- 


solved. Add now ammonia‘in excess; quinia is 
precipitated and then redissolved by the excess 
of ammonia, while the cinchonidia remains in- 
soluble. Set this mixture aside fora few hours; 
any cinchonidia which may have been carried 
into solution in the ether, along with the quinia, 
will separate out in a crystalline state.” 





De Vrij’s Test.*—Dissolve one part of the salt 
in 50 of hot water, add one-half part of potas- 
sium iodide, and after some hours filter, and to 
the filtrate add ammonia, when only slight tur- 
bidity should ensue. The precipitate should be 
sandy, and not resinous (which would indicate 
cinchonidia or cinchonia or both).” 

Samples of quinidia sulphate prepared as be- 
fore stated gave results as shown in the table. 


III. TESTS FOR CINCHONIA SULPHATE.+ 


“When dissolved in 100 parts of water, at a 
boiling temperature and cooled, the solution 
does not yield crystals (absence of quinia) and 
does not show decided fluorescence after acidula- 
tion with sulphuric acid (absence of quinia and 





Il. Quinidia Sulphate. | 


HESSE’S TEST, DE VRIJ’S TEST. 





( Quinia sulphate. 








3% Precipitate. Distinct turbidity, 
1% Distinct turbidity. Slight turbidity. 
5 Slight turbidity. No turbidity. 
Cinchonia sulphate. [ing. 
— 3% Precipitate. Very slight turbidity on stand- 
Samples of quinidia 1% Precipitate. No turbidity. 
sulph, containing of 1g Slight turbidity on standing. | No turbidity. 
Cinchonidia sulphate. 
3% Distinct turbidity. Distinct turbidity. 
1% Very slight turbidity. No turbidity. 








Quinidia sulphate. 





100% No turbidity. 


No turbidity. 








Table C. 


As there is but slight difference between this 

and Hesse’s test, no experiments were tried. 
II. TESTS FOR QUINIDIA SULPHATE. 

Hesse’s Test.t—“ 0.5 gram, with 0.5 gram of 
pure iodide of potassium (not alkaline to test 
paper), to be agitated with ro cc. of hot water 
(about 60° C.), and after an hour, with frequent 
agitation, filtered. The filtrate, treated with a 


* Attfield’s Chem., 8th American Ed., 





p- 605, also 


Phar. Journ. Trans. (3), vii., 653, 672 (Feb., 1878); Pro. 
Am, Phar. Ass0., 1877, xxv., 304. 
* Liebig’s Annalen, vol. 176, p. 322 (1875); Archiv der 





Pharmacie, 1878, 495; Am. Phar. Asso, Report, p. 117. 


quinidia). Slight fluorescence { may be due to 
presence of cinchonidia. When the dried salt 
is agitated with 70 times its weight of water- 
washed chloroform at 15° C., any undissolved 
residue may consist of quinia or cinchonidia sul- 
phate.” With these tests: 





* Phar. Four. Trans. (3) viii., 745 (Mar. 23d, 1878); 
Pi0. Am, Phar. Asso., 1878, xxvi., 582; Am. Four. Phar. 
1., 304, June, 1878; NEW REM., vii., 148, May, 1878. 

+A. B. Prescott in the Am. Phar. Asso. Retort on the 
Revision of the Pharmacopaia, p. 31. 

¢ It appears that decided fluorescence may be due to 
cinchonidia,—A. B. PRESCOTT. 
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IIL. Cinchonia Sulphate. 





From hot water solution. seecmmiaa 2 sulphuric Treated with chloroform, 








Cinchonidia sulphate. | 
2% 
1% 
YZ 

Quinia sulphate. 

2% 
1% 
To% 
10% 

Quinidia sulphate. 
1% 


No crystals. 
No crystals. 
No crystals. 


Samples of cin- 
chonia sulph. . 
containing of 


ag 








on 
Cinchonia sulphate. | 
{ 100% 


A few small crystals. 


Distinct fluorescence. 
Slight fluorescence. 
No fluorescence. 


Bulky residue. 
Very slight residue. 
No residue. 


Decided fluorescence. 
Decided fluorescence. 
Distinct fluorescence. 


Bulky residue. 
Slight residue. 
No residue, 


Decided fluorescence. 
Distinct fluorescence. 


No fluorescence. No residue. 











IV. 
Hesse’s Test.*—“ Digest 0.5 gram of the sul- 
phate of cinchonidia with 20 cc. of water at 
about 60° C., and add 1.5 gram of tartrate of 
potassium and sodium. After an hour filter, 
and add a drop of ammonia water, when no tur- 
bidity should appear.” 

Hager’s Modification.t—“ Agitate 0.100 gram 
of the salt with 0.300 gram of tartrate of potas- 
sium and sodium, and 20 cc. of cold distilled 
water. After an hour, with frequent agitation, 
filter, and add ammonia, when there should be 
not more than a slight turbidity.” 

“To distinguish the salt from quinia sulphate 
dissolve in 120 parts of boiling water, and cool; 
the solution does not yield crystals, and shows 
but slight fluorescence on acidulation with sul- 
phuric acid ¢ (Report U.S. P., p. 31).” 


TESTS FOR CINCHONIDIA SULPHATE. 


Table D. 


The Stigmata of Maize. 


PROFESSOR CAsTAN has recently called atten- 
tion to the stigmata of maize—already reported 
on by others previously—as a remedy which 
he has found to be of great use in gravel and 
nephritic colic. In the latter disease there 
ensued, after the administration of the drug, a 
marked decrease in the painful symptoms, and 
he therefore supposed that the stigmata acted 
less as a diuretic than a local anesthetic. 

The different results which the use of the 
stigmata of maize has given in the hands of 
different observers appears to be due, in large 
measure, to the fact that the strength of the 
extract varies according to the nature of the 
soil, to the climate, to the time and the mode of 
picking, and to the manner of drying the stig- 
mata. The formula fora preparation of definite 





These tests gave with : 





water solution. 


IV. Cinchonidia Sulphate. 


Quinia sulphate. 
1% 


3% 

6% 

10% 
(Quinidia sulphate. 

Yk 

1% 

3% 


5% 
Cinchonia sulphate. 


Ye% 


1% 


No crystals. 
|No crystals. 
'No crystals. 
A few crystals. 


| From hot 
| 
| 


Samples _ of 
cinchonidia , 
sulph. con- 
taining of 


Vv 


| 

| 

3% 
Cinchonidia sulphate. 

100% | 








No turbidity. 
No turbidity. 
No turbidity. 
No turbidity. 


No turbidity.’ 
Distinct turbidity. 
Precipitate. 
Heavy precipitate. 


Distinct turbidity. 
Precipitate. 


No turbidity. 


strength is not yet fixed, since the quantity of the 





HESSE’S TEST, | HAGER’S MODIFICATION. 





No turbidity. 
No turbidity. 
No turbidity. 
No turbidity. 


No turbidity. 
No turbidity. 
No turbidity. 
Slight turbidity. 
[ing. 
ery slight turbidity on stand-| No turbidity. 
Slight turbidity on standing. 
Precipitate. 


No turbidity. 








Table E. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
July gth, 1880. 





* Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie, Vol. 176, p. 325 (1875); 
Zeitsch, fiir analyt. Chemie, xv., 464 (1876); Am. Phar. 
Asso. Report, p. 31. 

+ Hager’s Pharm. Praxis (1878), ii., 1334. 

¢ The clause regarding fluorescence should be omitted. 


active principle varies in different samples of the 
stigmata. The Pharmaceutical Union adopts 


formule which contain, in one case, 6, and in 
another 12 grams of extract to the kilogram of 
syrup. The latter proportion is based on the 
assumption of 12% of strength. This appears 
to be too small, since the best samples of stig- 





—A. B. P. 


mata yield 25% to 30 of extract, or an average of 
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27.5%. The kilogram of syrup will therefore 
contain 27.5 grams with this strength. The 
daily dose will be 2 to 4 spoonfuls. In all cases. 
the syrup should be used in preference to an 
infusion of the stigmata of maize.—Zhe Prac- 
titioner. 


[OrtcinaL CoMMUNICATION.] 


CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF DAMIANA. 
BY HENRY B, PARSONS. 


In the report of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture for 1878, pp. 130 and 131, is given a 
brief summary of results obtained in an exami- 
nation of true damiana—the Turnera aphrodisi- 
acaof Ward and Vasey. Some additional notes 
may here be of interest, and may to some extent 
supplement the accurate botanical descriptions 
given by J. U. and C. G. Lloyd in New Reme- 
pies, Aug., 1880, pp. 228-230. The analysis, as 
reported, is as follows: 


Proximate Analysis of Turnera Aphrodisiaca. 


Moisture, at £15-195" Co... ec ek cc ese 9.06 
Ash, by combustion.................006- 8.37 
Chlorophyll, soft resin, volatile oil....... 8.06 
ELOLG, DVOWN PORN. :6:6: 0)4.2 00 6.06 0 0\5%:0 030 6.39 
Sugar, color, and extractive matter....... 6.42 
UNE eas cL win osiarmia-sidic a as aC Ate 3.46 
UOT MUDSANOES Ss cee Svea esace éacsines 7.08 
SOURS Ria Bieswbo” lax wes se usewnd eer 13.50 
PUUAEON SBOMIORG 5.0.5) anisole lacie -a-6'a:6.pivirwiaied ods 6.15 
Acid and alkali extracts..... ........... 10.02 
MR BNN RET CEII NR 5505 ah wag cass 44) 6 aro loisioreld we 14.88 
EEE OB Ore care siciw oy 4 Ain cise wis-cwin'e alg’ albu a 5.03 

98.42 


Since the publication of this analysis I have 
duplicated many of the results, and am satisfied 
of their approximate accuracy. 

It seems probable that the medicinal effects 
of damiana are principally dependent upon a. 
The volatile oil. 4. The soft resin. c. The 
hard, brown resin. d@. The bitter substance. 
e. The gum. /. Possibly the tannin-like acid. 
This being true, a description of each sub- 
stance may tend to throw some light on the 
therapeutic action of different preparations from 
this drug. 

The volatile oil is present in moderate amount, 
but apparently not exceeding 0.2 percent. It 
was impossible to separate enough for extended 
examination. It seems, however, to have an odor 
and other properties much resembling the tere- 
binthinate oils. Doubtless, so far as it goes, its 
medicinal properties are similar to those of mi- 
nute doses of turpentine oil. 

The soft resin seems to be rather an oleo- 
resin in consistence, but it does not allow of fur- 
ther division by solvents. It is, when freed from 
chlorophyll, a brown, semi-solid substance, has 
a very acrid terebinthinate taste, and is freely sol- 
uble in alcohol of 80 and go per cent, in chloro- 
form, ether, carbon disulphide, benzole, and 
petroleum naphtha. It is not removed from 
these solutions by animal charcoal. It does not 








readily dissolve in dilute ammonic or potassic 
hydrates. It seems very probable that to this 
soft resin may be attributed many of the unpleas- 
ant irritant effects following the administration 
of alcoholic extracts of damiana. 

The hard, brown resin is dissolved by none of 
the above solvents of the soft resin except alco- 
hol, in which it is freely soluble. This resin is 
nearly tasteless, melts at about 85° C., and forms 
soluble soaps when treated with dilute ammonic 
and potassic hydrates. It seems probable that 
there may be /wo resins here included, as well as 
a little brown coloring matter, from the fact that 
fractional precipitation of its ammoniacal solu- 
tions fails to recover the whole of the crude resin 
originally employed. The portion first precipi- 
tated by acid is much darker colored than the 
original resin, while the still remaining neutra- 
lized solution forms a light-brown lead soap when 
treated with lead acetate. 

It seems rather doubtful whether this resin is 
medicinally active. 

The bitter substance is an amorphous, light- 
brown, uncrystallizable solid, containing no ni- 
trogen, and apparently not a glucoside. Its bit- 
terness is not unpleasant nor very persistent. 

Water and alcohol freely dissolve this bitter 
extractive, but it is insoluble in ether, chloro- 
form, benzole, petroleum naphtha, and carbon 
disulphide. Repeated experiments failed to 
separate this substance in acrystalline form, and 
thorough treatment with animal charcoal did 
not deprive it of color ; itis not precipitated by 
acetate or basic acetate of lead, or by any other 
of the ordinary reagents. 

‘As the result of very careful experimentation, 
I believe that this bitter substance is a true tonic 
of especial value to dyspeptic patients. For 
their use it should not be administered as fluid 
extract or tincture (both of which contain the 
objectionable irritant resins), but rather as an in- 
fusion or decoction. In several cases the pa- 
tients have prepared a “tea” by simply pouring 
a teacupful of hot water over a teaspoonful of 
the dried leaves, the liquid being allowed to cool 
until it could be drank. Asthus made, the 
“tea” is not at all unpleasant, but is rather the 
reverse; it contains the volatile oil, which gives 
it an aromatic taste, the bitter extractive, a little 
tannin, and most of the mucilage of the leaves. 

I have seen very marked good effects in three 
cases where the persons experimented upon were 
constantly troubled with disordered stomach and 
attendant sick headaches; in each of these cases 
the faithful use of damiana “tea” twice a day 
has resulted in apparent cure, after about one to 
two months’ experimentation. 

The amount of gum in damiana is quite large. 
When separated by precipitating a prepared aque- 
ous extract of the leaves with alcohol, this gum 
is perfectly white, but even short contact with 
the air causes it to become inky black. 

As above stated, this gum is present in aque- 
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ous extracts with the bitter extractive. It may 
have emollient or demulcent properties, but of 
these nothing seems yet to be known. 

The “ tannic acid ” is one of those so-called 

“tannins ’”’ present in nearly all plants; it gives, 
with ferric salts, a greenish-brown color, but it 
possesses no marked astringency. It is hardly 
probable that it has much to do with the medi- 
cinal activity of the leaves. 

There seem also to be minute quantities of 
volatile and non-volatile organic acids, and of a 
substance which gives with ferric salts a purplish 
color, somewhat similar to that produced by sali- 
cylic acid. These substances are not included 
in the above analysis. 

From what has been stated it seems probable 
that alcoholic preparations may be irritating in 
many cases, because they contain the soft resin, and 
that aqueous extracts are probably tonic because they 
contain the bitter extractive. At the same time, 
the alcoholic extracts may possibly be more use- 
ful where they can be borne by the stomach. 
Possibly, also, the reputed aphrodisiac virtues 
of damiana may be due to the single or conjoined 
action of the soft (and probably irritating) resin, 
and of the bitter extractive. 

These therapeutic speculations are those of a 
chemist rather than those of a physician; if they 
shall merely throw some light upon the very dis- 
cordant results reported by medical practitioners 
they may prove not altogether useless. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27th, 1880. 
Apparatus for Continuous Percolation. 


Amonc the chemical and 
pharmaceuticalapparatusexhib- 
ited at the recent meeting of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain was an apparatus for 
continuous percolation, invent- 
ed by Dr. Symes, illustrated in 
the adjoining cut. Alcohol hav- 
ing been introduced into the re- 
ceiver, on which the powder to 
be exhausted has been packed, 
it percolates through and falls 
into a lower vessel. The latter 
s immersed in a bath of hot 
water, and the alcohol being 
volatilized, passes up through a 
central tube, and is condensed 
against an ice-box placed in the 
opening of the receiver. From 
thence it falls upon the drug, 
and again percolates through to 
the lower vessel. 





ooo COC 


Administration of Iodide of Potassium.—-Dr. J. 
GuITERAS, of Philadelphia, believes that iodide of potas- 
sium acts best in many cases when given during a pericd 
of fasting, and largely diluted with water, say fifteen or 
twenty grains to the pint.—Med. Times. 








[OricinaL CommunicaTIon.] 


HYDROBROMIC ACID. 
BY EDWARD GOEBEL, PH.G. 


Or the various formulas recommended for the 
preparation of dilute hydrobromic acid, the one 
probably most used by pharmacists, on account 
of its simpleness, is that in which solutions of 
bromide potassium and tartaric acid are mixed 
and exposed to a low temperature to separate the 
bitartrate potassiumformed. This formula, how- 
ever, yields an acid by no means as pure as 
desirable, as it retains a very large amount of 
bitartrate of potassium in solution, for although 
this salt is but sparingly soluble in water, it dis- 
solves freely in mineral acids. My attention was 
first drawn to this fact while preparing bromide 
calcium from an acid prepared according to the 
above formula, by neutralizing it with carbonate 
calcium, when a very considerable precipitate of 
tartrate calcium was noticed. Theacid contains 
about 10% of its weight of bitartrate potassium. 
Even by using alcohol in this formula, as has 
been recommended by Dr. Rice, a product is ob- 
tained which still contains considerable bitar- 
trate. Another objection is that under certain 
circumstances bromine is liberated. 

Prof. E. Schaeffer suggesting its preparation 
from bromide barium, some experiments were 
made for determining a ready method by which 
this salt can be obtained. It was found that by 
heating together bromide ammonium and car- 
bonate barium a satisfactory result is gained. 
The equivalents of these two salts are about the 
same (98), but it is best to use a slight excess of 
carbonate barium to insure the complete decom- 
position ofthe bromide ammonium. The follow- 
ing is a good working formula: 


Pure carbonate barium. ...........06. 100 parts. 
Bromide ammonium ... .. ......... 5 parts. 
Distilled water............ a sufficient quantity. 


Triturate the salts well together with a few 
drops of distilled water so as to make a damp 
powder. Put this in an evaporating dish or a 
crucible and apply heat, at first moderate, grad- 
ually i increasing, stir frequently, and continue the 
heat until vapors of carbonate ammonium can no 
longer be detected by hydrochloricacid. After 
cooling, dissolve the residue in distilled water, 
filter, and evaporate, stirring constantly towards 
the last, until a perfectly dry salt remains. 

The salt thus obtained is freely soluble in 
water and from it dilute hydrobromic acid can 
be prepared by simply decomposing it with the 
requisite amount of sulphuric acid. To prepare 
a 10% acid proceed as follows: 


 isieis ieeth dak to km elses ie sae a tala 50.6 grs. 

Distilled i ee a sufficient quantity. 
Dissolve the bromide barium in about half an 
ounce, and dilute the acid with about two 
drachms of distilled water. Add the diluted 
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sulphuric acid to the solution of the barium bro- 
mide, filter, and wash the precipitated sulphate 
barium with sufficient distilled water to make the 
filtrate weigh 810 grains. The commercial sul- 
phuric acid usually being weaker than the offi- 
cinal acid, more than the above quantity will be 
required to precipitate all the barium, and more 
diluted acid must therefore be added very care- 
fully until it no longer produces a precipitate. 
By this method a perfectly pure hydrobromic 
acid can be prepared without distillation, pro- 
vided, of course, the materials used are pure; it is 
especially important that the carbonate barium 
has been we// washed, as the adhering chloride 
sodium will otherwise contaminate the bromide 
barium and also the hydrobromic acid. 

The 10% acid can by careful evaporation be 
concentrated so as to represent 30% or even more 
of hydrobromic acid gas. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., July, 1880. 


An improved Method ofapplying Antiseptic Vapors. 


Pror, GUISEPPE CoRRADI, in Gazetta Medica 
[taliana, January, 1880, commences with a review 
of what he considers the chief advantages and in- 
conveniences of the antiseptic method as at pre- 
sent practised. Beside the danger of carbolic acid 
poisoning, which he believes to be always present 
when large injections of the acid are used, and 
the irritation of skin frequently produced by the 
gauze, there is the extreme discomfort caused 
to the surgeon, whose eyes and throat are irri- 
tated by the spray, and who is precluded from 
the use of such instruments as the galvano-cau- 
tery, or the thermo-cautery of Paquelin. To ob- 
viate these inconveniences, the author suggests 
and has practised a method by which a jet of 
chemically pure air impregnated with the fumes 
of carbolic acid or other volatile disinfectant can 
be made to play upon the part to be operated on. 
This object he accomplishes by means of a fan 
giving a continuous blast, the air to supply which 
is made to pass previouly through a diaphragm 
of wadding. By this means it is deprived of all 
its “atmospheric dust.” The air as it leaves 
the fan is next conducted into a Wolfe’s bottle, 
one-third filled with pure, anhydrous carbolic 
acid. Here it becomes strongly impregnated 
with the acid, and thence passes into an India- 
rubber tube with a rose end, which distributes it 
in the immediate neighborhood of the operation, 
or, if preferred, exactly over the spot. The 
author has also made trial of sulphuric [?] acid 
instead of carbolic, but does not recommend it. 
By fitting a supplementary pipeto the main tube, 
he has been able to add the vapor obtained by 
burning various substances, such as charcoal and 
benzoin, leaves of uva ursi, tobacco, etc. He has 
already practised this method successfully in one 
capital operation, but would be glad to learn the 
experiences of any who are able to apply it on a 
large scale.-—Scient. Amer. Suppl. 





» [OrtciINAL ComMUNICATION.] 


FERRI ET QUINIZ CITRAS. 
BY J. U. LLOYD. 


Tuis salt, when made by the process of the 
present U.S. Ph., has a very uncertain compo- 
sition, owing to the variable amount of moisture, 
of oxide of iron, and of quinia present. By sub- 
stituting the process detailed below, we obtain 
a salt which is much more definite, and in 
which the chances of variation are but slight. 
Such a chance is, for instance, the fact that a 
little quinia may be lost by reason of using a 
excess of ammonia during precipitation, and by 
adhering to the filter. Another chance is the 
varying amount of water of hydration present in 
commercial sulphate of quinia. If we calculate 
218 grains of this salt to contain 162 grains of 
anhydrous quinia, it will be seen that the formula 
presently to be given yields a salt which theoreti- 
cally contains about 13% of quinia. Practically 
it will vary a little, but not much, Naturally 
the amount of moisture in citrate of iron and 
ammonium varies somewhat, but so does also 
that in the citrate of iron and quinia. 


Working Formula: 


Take of: 
Sulphate of quinia...............-. 22 parts 
CUIIC ACIGsi ccccsccceswaee suactee Le 8 
Citrate of iron and ammonium...... 100 ee 
UIP NUTIC BENE. 5-65.65 56d: oe wsie tyne q. Ss. 
Water of ammonia ............000+ q. Ss. 
Distilled Water. 0 c0sceee cocecsas q. s. 


Dissolve the sulphate of quinia in distilled 
water 2,800 parts, with the aid of sufficient sul- 
phuric acid, and cool the solution with a lump 
of ice. Add to this gradually with constant 
stirring, a sufficient amount of water of ammonia 
to completely precipitate the quinia, avoiding 
any considerable excess of ammonia. Transfer 
this precipitate immediately to a filter paper, 
place a lump of ice in it, and drain the precipi- 
tate until a spongy magma remains and the fil- 
trate passes in drops only. Dissolve the citrate 
of iron and ammonium, and the citric acid, in 
300 parts of distilled water, cool the solution, 
add to it the precipitated quinia, and stir until 
itis dissolved. Then filter the solution, evapo- 
rate it to the consistence of thin syrup, spread 
it upon glass, in thin layers by means of a brush, 
and dry in a current of warm air, so that the pro- 
duct may be obtained in scales. Lastly remove 
them to well-closed vials. 

This is a simple formula which will yield as 
regular a salt as any that can be devised, unless 
caustic soda be substituted for ammonia, to pre- 
cipitate the quinia. The color of the resulting 
salt is a matter which may be controlled by us- 
ing more or less citric acid. An excess tends to 
produce the greenish scales; but hardly two lots 
will be alike exactly—unless by accident—even 
if made from identical materials and by the same 
formula. It is essential that the materials and 
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solutions should be co/d from the beginning of 
the process and until the quinia is dissolved in 
the solutiun of citrate of iron and ammonium. 
The final solution must be spread thin, and must 
not be evaporated to a thick or syrupy consist- 
ence. 


The Origin of the Gum of the Quebracho Colorado. 


BY DR. AUGUST VOGL, VIENNA. 


THROUGH the kindness of my friend, Mr. J. 
Wibiral, head of the firm “ Pfantzert’s Succes- 
sor” here, I obtained a piece of the wood, about 
two decimetres long, known under the name of 
“‘quebracho colorado,” now much in request as 
a tanning material, and toa certain extent em- 
ployed medicinally. It is generally referred to 
Loxopterigium Lorentzit, Anacardiacee, Grise- 
bach (Argentine Repub- 
lic). 

The piece of wood in 
question showed crevi- 
ces and hollow spaces 
about eight centimetres 
long and four centime- 
tres broad, the walls of 
which were deeply cleft, 
and covered with a re- 
markable friable, almost 
black, resinous sub- 
stance, reminding one of 
certain species of kino, 
ruby-red at the angles, 
transparent, breaking 
with a conchoidal frac- 
ture, and strongly as- 
tringent. 

This evidently was 
the so-called quebracho 
gum, with reference to 
which there is an inter- 
esting communication 
by Pedro N. Arata in 
the Pharmaceutical Jour- 
mal and Transactions, 
1878, p. 531 (from the 








a disorganization of the wood, which supposition 
is in fact confirmed by a further histological 
investigation. 

I will briefly communicate my results, as a 
supplement to the work of Arata above quoted. 

The heavy, tough, and very hard wood pos- 
sesses on the whole a bright brownish-red color, 
In a polished transverse section it shows bright, 
medullary rays very near to each other, and in 
the narrow wood rays very numerous vessels as 
bright spots, and at long intervals from each 
other run narrow rays of wood parenchyma. 
About the crevices, above mentioned as being 
covered with excretion, the wood takes an al- 
most black color,which renders the coarse struc- 
ture relatively indistinct, and which finally quite 
disappears in the clefts upon which the mass of 
excretion lies, or into which it rather flows. 

The structure of the 
wood of quebracho 
colorado has been 
briefly described by 
me (in “ Der Gerber,” 
1878) and more fully 
later by J. Méller (“Be- 
richte iiber die Weltaus- 
stellung,”” Paris, 1878, 
part 8). Only the 
most important char- 
acteristics need be here 
referred to. The prin- 
cipal medullary rays, 
generally three cells 
broad, and usually ac- 
companied on either 
side by cells containing 
crystals, consist on the 
whole of pitted cells, 
not thick walled, ex- 
tended in a radial direc- 
tion (fig. 1, #); together 
with these are second- 
ary rays, one cell broad. 
The wood rays have as 
a ground tissue libri- 
form fibres (fig. 1, 7), 








Anal. dela Sociedad Cten- 
tifica Argentina, July, 
1878). 

The conditions under 
which this substance, 
which can very well be 
named quebracho-kino, 
appears, and which are 
quite analogous to those 
which afford the so- 
called “ angelim-pedra- 
harz”* and the well 
known “araroba,”’t lead 


Structure of Quebracho Colorado. 


Part of a transverse section from the wood of Quebracho Colo- 
rado strongly magnified. 

m, m, medullary rays. 

2, 2, libriform cells. 

a, a, primary membrane. 

6, 6, secondary layers (second cell membrane). 

Figs. 1 and 2, from the unaltered (bright brownish-red), figs. 3 
to — the unaltered (black) portion of the wood. 

ig. 2. Boiled in water. 

4. much swollen. 

Fig. 3. Libriform cells under water, densely filled with amor- 
phous brown-red contents. 

Fig. 4. After boiling in water. Libriform cells with the shriv- 
elled remains of the secondary layers separated from the cell-wall. 
Medullary rays with spiral bands. 
_ Fig. 5. Boiled in water. Libriform celis more changed than in 
fig. 4. Primary membrane partly torn. 


besides, to a small ex- 
tent, wood parenchyma, 
partly standing alone, 
partly in simple layers 
surrounding the ves- 
sels. 

The latter are gener- 
ally very broad, thick- 
walled, with bordered 
pits and large thyllen 
(parenchymatous cells), 
sometimes containing 
crystals, either alone or 





to the supposition that they owe their origin to 





* Pringsheim’s Fahrb, fiir Botan., ix. 
+ Commentar sur Oesterr. Pharmac. [3], p. 436. 





in radiate groups of two to five, seldom more. 
The oxalate of lime crystals occurring in the 
wood are, in part, very large, frequently double, 
and belong to the klinorhombic system. 
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Sections from the unaltered (bright brownish- 
red) portion of the wood show, under water, as 
contents of the tissue, an amorphous mass col- 
ored olive-green by ferric chloride, completely 
soluble in water, alcohol, and with heat in solu- 
tion of potash. This massis more granular and 
bright red in color in the libriform cells and 
wood parenchyma, and homogeneous, clotted, 
and brownish-red in the vessels and medullary 
rays. 

The cell-walls appear to be yellowish, or red- 
dish yellow, and indeed the primary (the border 
layers a) are intensely colored. 

Long-continued warming in water decolorizes 
the above, and at the same time there appears 
considerable swelling of the secondary layers 
(4), especially in the vessels and libriform cells. 
Chloriodide of zinc colors them (but not the 
primary membrane) violet ; iodine with sulphu- 
ric acid renders them blue. 

Sections from the black portion of the wood 
show an essentially different behavior of the 
elementary tissues. All are so densely filled 
with the brownish-red contents that, without 
further treatment, it is difficu!t tv understand 
the structure. This can ouly be done by re- 
moving the contents of the cells with one of the 
above solvents. The most remarkable change 
is shown in the libriform fibers. In a trans- 
verse section boiled in water (fig. 4) the second- 
ary layers, remarkable by their swelling in the 
same preparation from the unaltered wood (fig. 
2) are not visible; but inside the brownish-red 
primary membrane lie merely the remains of the 
above in the form of a shrunken, colorless skin, 
separated from the cell-wall by a distinct inter- 
val (fig. 4, 4). 

In a longitudinal section these remains of the 
secondary deposits appear as thin, thick, or nar- 
row spiral bands. The cells also of the medul- 
lary rays in the transverse section (fig. 4, m) 
show spiral bands. 

The nearer to the excreted gum, the more 
evident the changes become. Finally, a part is 
reached, where, in a transverse section, after 
solution of the cell contents, a thin brown cellu- 
lar network with polygonal meshes is met with, 
formed from primary membrane, and corre- 
sponding to the fundamental tissue. This shows 
numerous disruptions (fig. 5), especially as it 
appears in a radial direction. 

The remains of the secondary layers are visi- 
ble in single cells only. In the vessels, and 
especially in the border cells, a withering away 
of the cell membrane is observed. 

In the mass of gum which lies immediately 
on the wood are found only more or less 
numerous pieces of tissue,in a very shrivelled 
condition, besides the above remains, and on 
the exterior the perfectly homogeneous kino- 
like mass of excretion is seen. If a small por- 


tion of the brick-red powder be treated with 
solution of potash under the microscope, only 


single crystals of oxalate of lime, of the same 
form as that in which they occur in the wood, 
and a few colorless membranous flakes are ob- 
served. The latter, after neutralization with 
acetic acid, and treatment with chloriodide of 
zinc, are colored blue, by which they are known 
as remains of cell tissue, and their origin re- 
cognized. 

‘The above-mentioned facts indicate that the 
so-called ‘“‘gum”’ forming constituents appear 
first of all as cell contents in the wood, and 
these, under certain conditions and in some 
parts, are increased at the cost of the cell-wall, 
and further that, in the first place, secondary 
layers undergo this metamorphosis, and, lastly, - 
the primary membrane.*—Pharm. Journal and 
Trans., July 3d. 





The Uncertain Action of Diuretics. 


Dr. MAurREL relates, in Bulletin Général de 
Thérapeutique, March 30th, 1830, the results of 
a series of experiments which he has lately con- 
ducted with a view to study the action of certain 
of the most commonly used diuretics, such as 
potassic nitrate, chlorate, acetate, and iodide, 
sodic salicylate, digitalis, colchicum, and squills, 
the latter in the form both of tincture and of 
oxymel. The experiments extended over a 
period of forty-six days, and were undertaken on 
the same individuals. The general conclusions 
pointed to great uncertainty in the diuretic ac- 
tion of all these medicines ; the most active was 
potassic nitrate, which increased the solid con- 
stituents as much as ten per cent in the twenty- 
four hours. The other substances gave an in- 
crease of from five to six per cent only. Digi- 
talis alone gave constant results upon the excre- 
tion of water, which it notably augmented. The 
author believes that diuretics, as a class, whether 
administered in health or in disease, have very 
little real power. In many cases the increased 
excretion which they apparently induce should 
rather be set down to other causes, such as 
changes in temperature, nervous influences, or a 
“crisis” in certain morbid states. The real proof 
of the power of diuretics would lie in their aug- 
menting the urine at periods when it was natu- 
rally suppressed, such as in the early febrile 
stage of many affections; but, judged by this 
test, all his experiments point to their being 
practically inefficacious.—Med. and Surg. Rep. 





Pyrogallic Acid is advised by Vidal as a remedy for 
syphilitic ulceration. He has tried it in such as were of 
a phagedeenic character, in the form of an ointment made 
with five parts of lard to one of the acid. This was used 
in three successive days, and caused but moderate pain, 
lasting only eight to ten minutes. 








* We have reprinted this paper chiefly for this reason, 
that the origin of Avaroba, or Goa-Powder, appears to be 
owing to the same cause. This would be a confirmation 
of the report of Mr. Thos. Greenish, an abstract of which 
will be found in our June number, p. 177. 
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Useful Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 

AN exhibition of chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal apparatus, preparations, and other objects of 
interest was opened on Tuesday, May 18th, at 
the rooms of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, 17 Bloomsbury Square, London. Some 
of the forms of apparatus exhibited on this oc- 
casion, and since then figured and described in 
the published reports, have already been ilfus- 
trated and described in previous numbers of 
our journal. Of the others, we now select those 
which appear to be of most interest : 

1. Fletcher's Hot-Air Bath—The chief fea- 
ture of this hot-air bath, which is intended for 








means of which, with a half-inch gas-pipe and 
the smallest size of Fletcher’s foot-blower (see 
New Rem., 1877, 360), a crucible full of cast- 
iron scrap can be melted in 10 minutes, and 
steel in 15 minutes, starting with all cold. ‘The 
furnace consists of a hollow cylinder of porous 
fire clay, with a hole in one side of it, a solid 
base and a movable cover, furnished with a 
stopper (D) to permit of viewing the contents 
of the crucible. In the hole at the side is placed 
the nozzle of the gas-burner. The burner con- 
sists of a tube, through which a jet of air under 
pressure is driven by a foot-blower. Into this 
tube gas enters at the side, the tube being open 






AIR CHECK 





pharmaceutical purposes, is the “evaporating 
burner” with which it is supplied. This differs 
from other burners in consisting of a number of 
small flames raised by means of little conical 
projections above the surface of the copper 
disc from which they issue. The burner is in- 
closed in a perforated cylinder with a wire net- 
ting on top. The currents of cold air, so fatal 
to glass and porcelain vessels, which are liable 
to occur when an ordinary coil burner is used, 
are rendered impossible by the use of this ap- 
paratus. The flame also is blue and smokeless. 

2. Fletcher's Perfected Injection Gas Furnace. 
—This isa most remarkable, and, at the same 
time, quite unpretentious-looking apparatus, by 








behind the place where the gas enters, so that 
the fine stream of air under high pressure en- 
tering the portion of the tube close to the fur- 
nace acts as an injector, and by suction draws in 
the larger quantity of air required for complete 
combustion of the gas. By this exceedingly 
simple and ingenious plan, an amount of pres- 
sure and a quantity of air is obtained, which 
could otherwise only be got by a large and 
costly blowing apparatus. A perfectly explosive 
mixture is thus made rapidly in very small 
quantities, and burnt in a close, non-conducting 
chamber so perfectly and instantaneously that 
not a trace of flame is visible in the furnace. 
By this simple arrangement, it is claimed that 
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cast-iron may be rendered almost as fluid as 
water, and a dazzling blue heat sbdtained in 10 
or 15 minutes. The gas consumed to melt 2 
lbs. of iron is said to be only 7 cubic feet. No 
crucibles known will stand a greater heat than 
this furnace gives with ease, and no furnace 
could be better adapted for melting small quan- 
tities of the rarer metals, manganese and nickel 
being easily melted in it. For enamels, etc., to 
which the presence of sulphur in coal gas would 
be injurious, the gas made from benzoline by 
special apparatus devised by Mr. Fletcher can 
be used. 

3. Fletcher's Improved Blow-pipe.—This blow- 
pipe is provided with an air-jet coiled around 
the gas-pipe, and with a Bunsen burner under- 
neath, so that both the air and gas can be heated 
at the same time. By this blow-pipe a heat is 


_ obtained far above that required to melt plati- 


num.—After Pharm. Journ., June 12th. 


The Balsam Fir. 


In his Report * to the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, Mr. Charles H. 
Peck, the botanist of the New York State 
National Museum, has the following : 

“The importance of the balsam fir, Adzes 
balsamea Marshall, as an ornamental evergreen 
and as a source of balsam, renders a brief 
account of it and its enemies desirable. 

It prefers wet or marshy soil, in cold, hilly, or 
mountainous regions, yet it is quite at home on 
comparatively dry upland, and will thrive in 
almost any soil. Its growth is rapid, but the 
tree seldom attains a very large size, the trunk 
rarely exceeding one foot in diameter at the 
base. Its usual diameter is six to eight inches, 
with a height of thirty to forty feet. It has a 
straight gradually tapering trunk, giving off, at 
intervals of one or two feet, circles of branches 
each one of which is a little shorter than the one 
next below it. This gives to the head or spray 
a very regular form, resembling in outline an 
elongated cone. The branches are given off at 
a wide angle with thetrunk. They are generally 
a little ascending, but sometimes horizontal, or 
slightly deflexed. The branches are numerous, 
and given off with considerable regularity at 
each node, though scattering or adventitious 
branches and branchlets are of frequent occur- 
rence, both on the trunk and branches. There 
are usually three regular branchlets at each node, 
two spreading laterally (one from each side of 
the branch), and one extending downwards and 
outwards beneath the branch. The leaves have 
been described in some botanical works as two- 
ranked. They are, however, scattered on all 
sides of the leading shoots and branchlets, and 
are more or less spirally arranged in their inser- 





* Twenty-first Annual Report on the N. Y. State 
National Museum. 8vo, Albany, 1879, p. 21. 





tion ; but those on the lower side of the branch- 
lets are so curved and directed upwards and 
outwards that they appear, as a whole, to be 
somewhat two-ranked. ‘They are flattened like 
the leaves of the hemlock, but are usually longer 
than those of either the hemlock orspruce. ‘The 
lower surface is marked by a prominent midrib 
and has a silvery or glaucous lustre which, com- 
bined with the deep green of the upper surface, 
gives to the foliage a richness and beauty un- 
equalled by that of any other of our evergreens. 
They remain upon the tree four or five years, so 
that all the shorter branches are clad with rich, 
dense foliage throughout their whole extent. 
The cones or fruit of the balsam are produced 
on the upper and consequently on the shorter 
and younger branches. I have never seen them 
on branches below the middle of the tree. They 
stand erect on the branches and in this respect 
differ essentially from the pendulous cones of 
the spruce and hemlock. On the very short 
branches, near the top of the tree, they are often 
so close together that they appear crowded or 
clustered. Before maturity they are more or less 
tinged with bluish, or violet and purplish hues, 
but their beauty is generally impaired by copious 
exudations of resin. When quite young they 
are bristly with the long, slender points of the 
bracts, but these are at length nearly concealed 
by the overlapping scales. The cones have been 
described as three to four inches long, but I have 
never seen them so long. Their usual length 
with us is one and a half to two and a half 
inches. Sometimes on the mountains, small 
trees four to six feet high bear a few cones. 
This tree, like the spruce, in some situations 
varies considerably from the typical form. In 
the Catskill Mountains I have seen it dwarfed 
to a diffusely spreading bush, similar to the 
ground hemlock. Near the summit of the high 
peaks of the Adirondacks it loses its beauty and 
thrift, and forms dense thickets in which the 
trunks are but a few feet high, rapidly tapering 
and coated with lichens; the branches are long, 
straggling, crooked, and interlaced, the whole 
forming a hedgelike mass, through which any- 
thing larger than a rabbit would find great 
difficulty in passing. Starved by the lack of 
soil, stunted in its growth by the short, cold 
seasons, pressed down by the weight of accumu- 
ating snow, and bruised and cut back by masses 
of ice and frozen snow hurled against it by fierce 
blasts of wind, it can no longer attain its usual 
size and its natural symmetry of form. These 


‘mountain thickets of balsam are of interest to 


the botanist, because they show the hardy char- 
acter of the tree, and its ability to live where few 
other trees can live; but they are the constant 
dread of tourists who visit the unfrequented 
peaks of the Adirondacks, for they are passed 
only with the utmost difficulty and labor. 

The wood of the balsam is of little value for 
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lumber, owing to the small size of thetree. It 
contains resin and burns freely, but with a 
crackling noise. The smoke is very penetrating 
and irritating to the eyes. Near the summits of 
the mountains, however, it is almost the only 
available wood for camps and camp-fires. The 
bark of this tree furnishes the well-known 
“Canada balsam,” a clear viscid resin of con- 
siderable repute in medicine, and much used in 
mounting objects for the microscope. The resin 
is obtained from small vesicles or “blisters” in 
the bark. It is generally more abundant in the 
thrifty smooth-barked trees of low damp lands 
than in the stunted growths of the mountains. 
Because of the value of this tree as a producer 
of balsam, and because of its beauty and fitness 
to adorn parks and pleasure grounds, it ought to 
be cherished and preserved. But like its com- 
panion the spruce, it has its insect and fungoid 
foes. While at Summit, in Schoharie County, in 
September, I noticed in a small grove of balsams 
that a dozen or more of the trees had recently 
been killed or were then dying. Theleaves had 
nearly all changed their color, but for the most 
part yet remained on the trees. An investiga- 
tion showed pretty conclusively that an insect 
was the cause of the death of the trees. A 
minute bark-mining beetle, both in its mature 
and in its larval state, was found between the 
bark and the wood. The beetle perforates the 
bark, excavatesits furrow along the inner surface 
in a horizontal direction, and deposits its eggs 
along the sides of the furrow which is less than 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. As soon 
as the eggs are hatched, the larve begin to mine 
furrows of their own at right angles to the origi- 
nal gallery, one part eating their way upward 
and another downward between the bark and 
the wood. These larval galleries are nearly 
parallel to each other and are at their beginning 
so minute that they are scarcely perceptible to 
the naked eye; but as the larva advances in its 
course, it increases in size and the diameter of 
its furrow increases in like manner. The larve 
were found (in some instances transformed to 
the mature beetle) each in the larger end of its 
own furrow. It will be observed from the direc- 
tion of the original furrow how powerful an 
agent for mischief this minute beetle is. Its 
work is carried on in the most vital part of the 
tree. Three or four beetles attacking the trunk 
at or about the same height, and on different 
sides of the tree, would completely and effec- 
tually girdle it and destroy its life. Even a 
single beetle by extending its furrow entirely 
around the trunk would accomplish the same 
result, but no furrows were found thus extended. 
The length of the original furrows appeared to 
be less than four inches. The beetle itself is 
scarcely more than one line long and belongs to 
the genus Zomicus. The species is probably 
undescribed. In thecase of the spruce-destroy- 
ing beetle more workers are necessary to kill the 











tree, because the main furrows are excavated 
longitudinally or parallel to the axis of the trunk, 
while in the case of the balsam-destroying beetle 
the original furrow is excavated at right angles 
to this axis, and therefore cuts off or destroys 
the vital action over a much broader space. 

The destruction of the balsams was not limited 
to the single grove in which it was first observed. 
In several places along the road between Summit 
and Jefferson dead and dying balsams were 
noticed, but the affected trees were not very 
numerous, and it would not bea difficult matter, 
with prompt and united action, to arrest the 
progress of the mischief. If each man, on whose 
land the balsams grow, would, as soon as signs 
of the presence of the trouble are manifest, cut 
the affected trees, strip off the bark and burn it, 
he would, by so doing, destroy the colonies of 
larve, and prevent the further spread of the 
mischief. It is not at all probable that trees 
once attacked and showing signs of death can 
be saved, and it would be far better to cut them 
down immediately than to allow them to remain 
as nurseries for these tiny marauders. 





Rohrbeck’s Drying Oven. 
Tuis drying oven is constructed throughout 


with double metallic walls. Air enters by a short 
external tube between the walls ofthe door, where 
it is deprived of moisture by passing over calcium 
chloride; it then enters the interior of the oven 
through the tube X, passing from this into the 
coil on the bottom of the oven where it becomes 
heated, and ascending from the other open end 
of the coil, rises upward. The necessary steam 
for heating the current of air enters at 4, between 
the walls of the oven, and the excess of steam, 
together with the water of condensation, finds 
its exit at B. The apparatus is provided with a 
safety-valve,a thermometer opening, and an 
escape-tube for the moisture escaping from 
substances to be dried. 

The same manufacturer also makes another 
style of drying oven in which water is introduced 
between the walls, and heated over a gas-stove 
and furnace. This form ofapparatusis provided 
with a water-gauge at the side. (Germ, Patent 
9841, Nov. 4, 1879).—Die Chem. Industrie, June. 
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Resorcin and its Therapeutic Uses. 

(Abstract of a pamphlet by Dr. Justus ANDEER, of 
Wiirzburg.) 

SomE 18 years ago a new chemical compound 
was obtained by Hlasiwetz and Barth,* of 
Vienna, from certain resins by the action of fus- 
ing alkalies. The discoverers gave it the name 7e- 
sorcin, partly from the fact that it is derived from 
aresin, and partly because it has some similarity 
to orcin, a peculiar substance derived from 
archil, Some time afterwards, Korner} pre- 
pared resorcin synthetically by treating para- 
iodo-phenol (obtained from dinitrobenzol) with 
fusing potassium hydrate; but since then many 
other and cheaper methods of preparing it arti- 
ficially have been discovered. 

Regarding the chemical constitution of resor- 
cin, it is meta-dihydroxyl-benzol C,H,(HO),. 
Pyrocatechin is the ortho- and hydroquinone is 
the para-compound.{ Resorcin, like all phenois, 





* Annal. Chem, and Pharm., 130, 354. See also Malin 
in the same journal, 138, 76. 
+ Comptes Rend., 63, 564. 
¢ NoTE BY THE EpiTor oF N. R.—For the benefit of 
those of our readers who have not followed the advances 
of modern chemistry, the relationship between resorcin, 
hydroquinone, and pyrocatechin may be thus explained : 
Benzol is a compound containing CeHe, each molecule 
of which has the atoms of carbon and hydrogen so 
arranged that the group CH follows each other six 
separate times, being bound to the preceding group 
by ¢wo and to the succeeding group by ove bond. Nowa 
molecule is a compound existing 7# space and has there- 
fore three dimensions ; yet, as it is not known what parti- 
cular stereometrical shape the molecule has, nor, if known, 
possible to draw it accurately, it is customary to project 
the constituent parts of a molecule upon a plane surface 
(paper, blackboard), in form of a diagram or drawing, 
and to indicate by lines the number and directions of the 
bonds. It should be distinctly understood, however, that 
this mode of projection is only a makeshift, and leaves 
out of consideration the fact that the molecule is stereo- 
metric. The benzol-molecule, then, may be thus repre- 
sented : 
In this scheme, the figures in brackets are added only for 
CH (1) the purpose that the particular atom 
SN : hydrogen a we mee wish » 
esignate ma e pointed out by 
(6)HC CH (2) the count nt Ho deoihe. Each 
atom of hydrogen in this nucleus 
(5) ~ (3) may be replaced by a monatomic 
CH (4) atom or compound radical; and 
not only one atom may be thus re- 
placed at a time, but several or 
even all together. Let us now assume that ¢wo hydrogen 
atoms are replaced by a monatomic radical a, and let us 
begin the substitution at 1, passing round on the right: 
we obtain three possible modifications, which are the only 
ones possible, as it would have made no difference if we 
had begun the substitution at any other H but that mark- 
ed 1. We therefore obtain the following three com- 
pounds, which are distinguished by the prefixes ortho-, 
meta-,and para-, placed before the special name of the 


Benzol. 


compound : 
Ca Ca Ca 
’ has ZN ’ ha 
HC Ca HC CH HC CH 
dyst 1 Il st 
HC CH HC Ca HC CH 
QZ NZ \7 
CH CH Ca 


Ortho- Series Meta- Series Para- Series 





forms neither acids nor ketones by oxidation. 
The hydrogen of the hydroxy] in resorcin can 
be replaced by metals, but carbonic acid gas 
again separates the resorcin from these salts. 
Alcohol- and acid-radicals can also take the 
place of the hydrogen of the hydroxy]. 

The tabular, prismatic (orthorhombic) crys- 
tals of resorcin, when rubbed or struck in the 
dark, appear phosphorescent, a phenomenon 
which has not been mentioned by any chemist. 
Its melting point is variously placed at 99° C., 
(Hlasiwetz and Barth); 104° C. (Oppenheim and 
Vogt); 118° C. (Calderon); and its boilin 
point is given as 276.5° C. by Calderon, and 271 
C. by Naumann. At 300° C. it is decomposed, 
leaving a carbonaceous residue. Its spec. 
grav., at o° C., is 1.2727. 





The ortho-series, then, is that in which two successive 
hydrogens are replaced, the me/a-series that in which one 
hydrogen is left intact between two replaced hydrogens, 
and the fara-series that in which two hydrogens are left 
intact between two replaced hydrogens. We will here 
refrain from inquiring into the possible forms of these 
three series, if three atoms of hydrogen are replaced at the 
same time. Now pyrocatechin, resorcin, and hydroquin- 
one are three isomeric substances, having the composi- 
tion CsH4(HO), ; yet they are chemically quite different. 
Pyrocatechin is benzol in which hydrogens Nos, 1 and 2 
are replaced by HO; resorcin is benzol in which hydro- 
gens Nos, I and 3 are replaced by HO ; and hydroquinone 
is benzol in which hydrogens Nos. 1 and 4 are replaced 


by HO, thus: 
C(HO) C(HO) C(HO) 
as aN oN 
HC C(HO) HC CH HC CH 
' Lo ne 
HC CH HC C(HO) HC CH 
bs A NZ NZ 
CH CH C(HO) 


Ortho-dihydroxyl- Meta-dihydroxyl- Para-dihydroxyl- 
Benzol, or Pyro- Benzol or Resor- Benzol er Hydro- 
catechin. cin. quinone. 

In order to produce resorcin, however, it is advanta- 
geous to start, not from benzol, but from phenol or car- 
bolic acid, which is nothing else but benzol in which 
hydrogen No. I is replaced by HO. The particular com- 
pound of phenol which yields resorcin most easily is para- 
iodo-phenol, which, when melted with potassium hydrate 

is oxidized to resorcin : 

““CoH.I.HO + KOH =C.HHO)+ KI 
Para-iodo-phenol-+-potass. hydr. = Resorcin + potass. 

iodide. 
Yet this method is rather expensive on account of the re- 
quisite iodine, part of which is apt to be wasted or 
lost. It is preferable to first convert the phenol, by means 
of sulphuric acid, into a compound which may be termed 
meta-phenol-sulphuric acid (the proper name is meta- 
phenolsulphonic acid), and the salts of which, when 
melted with caustic alkalies, yield resorcin. Or, accord- 
ing to Jos. Bersch, vapors of pure benzol may be con- 
ducted into sulphuric acid heated to at least 240° C. 
(= 463° F.). At this temperature the benzol as well as 
the sulphuric acid are decomposed and a new compound 
is formed, namely, the benzol-disulphonic acid, which has 
the composition C,H,(SOx.HO)2. This acid is trans- 
formed into a sodium salt and melted with caustic soda, 
thus: 


CeHs(SO2.NaO)s -t- 2NaHO =C,.H,(HO). + 


Sodium benzoldisulphonate + Soda = Resorcin + 
+  2NaSOs 
-+Sedium sulphgte. 
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Solubility—t1oc parts of water dissolve about 
86.4 parts of resorcin at o° C. (Calderon). It is 
easily soluble in all liquids, excepting carbon 
disulphide and chloroform. 


odor, resembling phenol, and a peculiar sweet- | 


ish-bitter taste. Ferric chloride colors its aque- 
ous solution dark violet; chloride of lime 
produces the same tint. Acetate of lead added 
to pyrocatechin produces a white precipitate; 
none, however, with resorcin, which is isomeric 
with pyrocatechin. Ammonio-nitrate of silver 
is easily reduced by resorcin. On boiling a 
solution of resorcin with manganese dioxide and 
sulphuric acid, no odor of quinone is produced: 
difference from hydroquionone with which it is 
likewise isomeric. To prove the identity of 
resorcin it is only necessary to heat a small 
quantity of the latter with some phthalic anhy- 
dride for half an hour to 200° C. On adding 
now ammonia, there will be developed a beauti- 
ful fluorescence, owing to the formation of 
fluoresceine. Another reliable test is Lieber- 
mann’s reaction with nitrous acid, which leads to 
magnificent blue and red colors. It strongly 
coagulates both egg and blood albumen. The 
coagulum emits vapors of ammonia when heated 
to 122° C. On raising the temperature to 170° 
C., a sky-blue coloring matter is produced, 
which covers the inner walls of the flask with a 
resinous coat. Thesame blue substance, which 
may be called resorcin-blue, and which is soluble 
both in water and alcohol, is also formed when 
resorcin is treated with urea. Heating over 
170° C. destroys this blue color. 

Dr. Justus Andeer, of Wiirzburg (from whose 
pamphlet * we have abstracted the contents of 
the present article), concluded from the relation- 
ship of resorcin to phenol that the former body 
might possibly possess antiseptic properties simi- 
lar to the latter. His preliminary experiments 
showed that it requires rather strong solutions 
of resorcin to arrest fermentation; yet a 1% 
solution will prevent the decomposition of urine, 
even if exposed to the air, for months. On the 
other hand, even a dilute (1%) solution of re- 
sorcin is an energetic destroyer of the organic 
germs of putrefaction. Its efficiency was proved 
not only by applying the solution to putrescent 
matters directly, but also in this way, that some 
putrescent substance was injected into or other- 
wise caused to be absorbed by living animals, 
and the morbid symptoms afterwards arrested 
and removed by the application of resorcin. 

Resorcin is not absorbed by the healthy, un- 
wounded skin, nor does it, even when violently 
rubbed into it, either discolor it or produce 
symptoms of irritation or relaxation. Hypoder- 
mic injections, containing 2% of resorcin, pro- 
duce, in fat and well-nourished persons, no 





* Einlettende Studien tiber das Resorcin, zur Einfih- 
rung in die praktische Medicin. Von Dr. Justus Andeer, 
in Wirzburg. 


8vo, Wiirzburg, 1880. 


It has a peculiar | 





reflex symptoms, but in lean and nervous per- 
sons, painful cramps and twitchings are observed, 
Abscesses have never been noticed. Concen- 
trated solutions, when injected into the muscles, 
produce sometimes more or less decided symp- 
toms of poisoning, at other times none at all. 
The effect is particularly severe when a larger 
vessel or lymphatic gland has been injected. 
Applied to the lips it produces no effect as long 
as they are dry; if they are wet, a white blister 
is raised. It does not affect the substance of 


the teeth. 
(To be Continued.) 


Apparatus for Continuous Extraction with Volatile 
Liquids. 

Mr. JuLius WILH. KLINGHAMMER, of Braun- 
schweig, is the patentee of this apparatus. The 
menstruum flows from the elevated reservoir 
A through a series of tubes in &, where it is 
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| 
raised by means of steam to a temperature regu- 
lated so that it will always be at least 5° C. below 
the boiling joint of the liquid. From JB, the 
heated solvent enters the extraction apparatus 
E, and after being charged with dissolved matter 
and issuing at y, it may either at once be con- 
ducted to the still or may be caused to traverse 
still other extractors, by an upright tube, deliver- 
ing the liquid over the surface of the substance 
to be exhausted. If necessary, the partially 
charged and cooled liquid issuing at y may be 
again heated by a similar arrangement as B, 
before entering the second extractor. All these 
vessels communicate with a system of tubes, /, 
by means of which the air within the apparatus, 
and any generated steam is conducted to the 
condenser G, which is likewise tubular, like B. 
Whatever is condensed in this first passes through 
a condensing coil, and afterwards flows down- 
ward through g, to a control receiver containing 
a floating hydrometer, and from there to a regu- 
lar receiver. Any vapors not condensed in g, 
pass on to another condensing coil Z, and next 
toacondensing column %, so constructed that all 
vapors must pass through a layer of already 
condensed liquid. Finally the last portions of 
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vapor are arrested in a small tower P, filled with | Ethidene-Dichloride as an Anesthetic. 


coke, which is occasionally sprinkled with water ; , 
from above. The liquid +dckline from this | Mr. J.T. CLovER, of London, reports, in the 
also from time to time drawn off through 7, | British Medical Journal of May 2gth, his experi- 
and subjected to a special treatment, to deprive | ence with the administration of ethidene-dichlo- 
ic ak alana, ride as an anesthetic in 1,877 cases, 287 of which 
The charged solvent, after being distilled off! rg enero take from his paper 
in special stills, is again returned, when required, | ; ! : ; a's 
evra (Gcrman Pate gi, May, 2d Dao (Cy CHC), is 
—_ y ’ 
Seth, <Bte poeta chien. dmantrle, Yee. point. Itcan be divided by fractional distillation 
| into two or more substances. That which I have 
‘lately been using has a specific gravity of 1,225, 
boils at 115°, the temperature rising to 140°, at 
| which it boils steadily and is nearly all dissi- 
pated. I am told that there are greater difficul- 
| ties in the way of procuring the dichloride now 
than last year, in consequence of the waste- 
| products in the manufacture of choral, from 
| which it was made, having been used up. At 
_all events, the price has more than doubled with- 
| in a year, and some of the samples I have examin- 
ed have had adisagreeable after-odor. Hitherto 
it has nearly all been imported -from Germany; 
_but some of our English chemists are trying to 
_make a purer drug, and I hope they will succeed. 
Ethidene-dichloride mixes freely with alcohol, 
| but only slightly with water—enough to flavor it 





Bunge’s Analytical Balances. 

SOME years ago, Prof. Mendelejeff, of St- | only, but less than chloroform, which it resembles 
Petersburg, proposed short-armed analytical | in taste and smell. It is less inflammable than 
balances in place of the usual long-armed ones, | alcohol. A piece of paper saturated with it does 
claiming that the former allowed quicker work | not readily take fire ; but air passed through the 





while equally sensitive. This claim appears to 
have been made with justice, as this kind of 
balance has, since then, been largely introduced 
into laboratories. The construction of these 


balances has been much simplified by Bunge, | ! : 
and I will to-day relate a case in which, during 


and they are now probably better known’by the 
name of Bunge’s balances. We give an illustra- 
tion of one of these, as made by August Miiller, 


of Berlin. The beam is composed of different | 


pieces of light metal, whereby a smaller amount 





liquid takes up a vapor which makes it burn at 
a jet like coal-gas. 

Although, so far, my experience has been with- 
out a fatal case, I have sometimes noticed a 
depression of the pulse which has alarmed me; 


a struggle at the commencement of inhaling 
ethidene without nitrous oxide, the patient’s 
heart suddenly failed, and he died. Although 
the disease of the heart was found sufficient to 


of expansion is secured. ‘The short beam and | account for death, it was connected with ethi- 
long index facilitate rapid weighing, and greater | dene, and its reputation for safety will suffer. 


sensibility when fully loaded. The stops are 
of the usual modern construction, being so ar- 
ranged that all the knife-edges are lifted off their 
agate-beds at one motion, while the arrest of 
the scale-pans is removed by another. The me- 
tallic parts are protected from oxidation by 
suitable coatings, the beam and arm being 
usually gilt or silvered, while the scale-pans are 
platinized. The mahogany-case with marble 
bottom rests on 3 set-screws, and the weights and 
load are introduced from the side, an arrange- 
ment which prevents the access of heat and 
moisture from the breath of theoperator. Three 
sizes of these balances are manufactured, for 
loads of 200, 500 and rooo gm. respectively, 
turning, when fully loaded, with 4 milligram. 
If desired, attachments for taking specific 
gravity are furnished with the balances.—After 
Pharm. Zeitung, No. 55. 





My usual plan of giving it is by first getting 
the patient nearly unconscious by means of nitrous 
oxide gas, and then gradually adding the vapor 
of ethidene. The general features of an admin- 
istration are that the patient falls asleep, without 
moving a limb; a little convulsive twitching is 
seen, and then stertorous breathing; the pupils 
at first dilate, about the same time that stertor 
commences; a very little air is now given at 
every third or fourth respiration, and the pupil 
contracts. The quantity of ethidene is regulated 
according to the condition of the pupil or the 
unsteadiness of the patient, the pulse usually 
remaining much less affected than when the same 
narcosis is produced by chloroform. The 
anesthesia usually continues some time after 
consciousness returns, and the patient awakes 
almost as from natural sleep, speaking clearly. 
The dreams are usually pleasant, often of rapid 
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travelling or of music, and, if one whistle orsing, 
it often guides the dreamin this direction. The 
patient, within two minutes of being in the most 
profound sleep, if it have lasted only a short 
time, will get up and walk steadily. The non- 
interference with muscular co-ordination is 
equally striking in the act of talking. Vomit- 


ing has occurred in about one-third of the cases | 
of major surgery, and in about one-twentieth of | 


the minor cases. It is more likely to occur if 
he vapor have been strong enough to excite 
swallowing. Without exception, the vomiting has 
ceased sooner than it usually does after chloro- 
form. 


A Simple Device for Filtration. 


D. A. PARTRIDGE describes, in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy for July, the following 
apparatus for expediting the filtration of small 





quantities of fluid: A B Cis a glass tube three 
inches long, and about 3 of an inch internal 
diameter. At 4 the tube is tapered to make it 
fit closely to an India-rubber tube 3 of an inch 
calibre which passes into the glass tube, and a 
short piece of glass tube is inserted into the 
rubber tube at 4 to make a tight joint: the 
lower end of this rubber tube is closed by in- 
serting a short piece of glass rod. At SB, a 
smooth slit is made in the rubber tube ~ of an 
inch long to make a “ Bunsen” valve. 

On the projecting limb of the tube is a piece 
of rubber tube 4 inch in diameter, having its 
end closed with a glass plug, and having a slit 
similar to the one in the tube before mentioned. 
The lower end of the glass tube is drawn out to 
adapt it to a two-inch rubber ball. When this 
apparatus has been adapted to a pint-flask in 
the manner shown, a few compressions of the 
rubber ball will exhaust the air, until a vacuum 
équal to a pressure of 8 to 10 feet of water can 
be created. 





* By an oversight of the engraver, the letters have been 
omitted in the cut. Theglass tube 4 B Cisthat portion 
of the apparatus to which the rubber ball is directly at- 
tached.—Ep. N. R. 





RECENT PAPERS. 





Sodium Salicylate in Yellow Fever.*—The Gazeta 
de Noticias in Rio deJaneiro, of March 12th, 1880, contains 
the following : ‘* We received yesterday the following letter 
from the well-known Dr. Domingos José Freire, which re- 
fers to a notice contained in a former issue of our paper, 
namely, that a remedy had been discovered which prom- 
ises to havea brilliant future, as we have been assured 
that it is an antidote for yellow fever : 

DEAR SiR :—Your esteemed paper stated, a few days 
| ago, that I had discovered a remedy for yellow fever. 

It is true that, owing to my microscopical researches on 
yellow fever, by examining the blood in black vomit, and 
the other organic liquids in persons attacked by the 
disease, I have introduced a method of treatment which 
I do not keep secret, because I consider any physician 
as acting criminally who keeps secret a remedy capable 
| of saving human life. 

Having noticed that sodium salicylate destroys vibrios 
and microscopic organisms, such as I constantly met with 
in the discharges of yellow-fever patients, it occurred to 
me to introduce this substance directly into the circulaticn, 
| by hypodermic injections, and both in the first and in the 
second stage of the disease brilliant results were thereby 
obtained. At present I can declare so much as certain, 
that this remedy, among those which reduce the temper- 
| ature of the body, isthe only one which seems capable of 
| suppressing the fever in the beginning. I have already 
| collected a considerable number of cases with favorable 
| termination, and I am still adding to them, as I intend to 
| compare the statistics of this treatment with that of the 
previous two years, in which the usual older methods of 
treatment had been followed. 

I do not like to predict successes which may not be 
fully assured as yet, but I am convinced that sodium sal- 
icylate will come out victorious. Encouraged by the ex- 
tremely favorable results in many cases—-20 out of 37‘pa- 
tients being completely restored, and only 2, in the third 
stage of the disease, having died—I determined, more from 
philanthropy than from ambition, to refer the subject to a 
commission (of experts), which was at once appointed 
| by the Minister of State (Minister-President). I did not 
|intend to publish already at this time my private re- 
| searches, but since reports respecting this remedy have 
| been circulated, I consider it my duty to make this state- 
ment to the public and the profession. . ..I wish 
to add that I did not myself call this remedy an an- 
tidote, although I am inclined to regard the existence of 
animal germs as the cause of the disease. . . . Science 
can only gain when we unite our efforts to test the effects 
of this remedy. The summing up of all the results will 
be the only means to decide such an important question 
in a short time. 


Chloride of Gold as Impurity in Chloride of Plati- 
num.—Prof. GINTL obtained anomalous results with 
some chloride of platinum, purchased from a well-known 
German manufacturer of platinum preparations. On ex- 
amination he found the platinum salt to contain more 
than 3% of chloride of gold. The presence of this impu- 
rity, of course, interferes with determinations of potas- 
sium and ammonium, as some of the gold salt is apt to be 
reduced, by the ether-alcohol used in the process, and 
metallic gold be thereby mixed with and weighed with 
the precipitate. This impurity may be removed by shak- 
ing the concentrated solution of chloride of platinum re- 
peatedly with ether, which dissolves out the gold salt and 
takes up but little of the platinum salt. The remaining 
solution of chloride of platinum is then evaporated. until 
all odor of ether has disappeared, filtered to remove 
traces of reduced metallic gold; and, finally, warmed 
with a little chlorine-water.—Ber. d. Oest. Ges., and 
Pharm, Centralh. 














* From a special circular issued by the Chemische Fabrik auf 
Actien (E. Schering) in Berlin. 
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The Known Facts of Deteriorations, Adultera- 
tions, and Substitutions of Drugs.—[Under this title 
Prof. C. Lewis Diehl summarizes a number of important 
facts in a bulletin lately issued by the National Board of 
Health, known as “Supplement No, 6." The entire 
pamphlet covers thirty-three double-column pages, and 
should be read by all pharmacists and physicians. We 
regret that we are able to reproduce only the following 
portion.—Ep. N. R 

THE KNOWN FACTS OF DETERIORATIONS, ADULTERA- 

TIONS, AND SUBSTITUTIONS OF DRUGS. 

At the outset it is necessary that we should clearly un- 
derstand what constitutes a ‘‘ deterioration,” an ‘‘ adul- 
teration,” and a “substitution,” and whether these terms 
sufficiently cover all the ‘‘ causes of inferiority” in drugs 
that have been and continue to be observed. 

Causes of inferiority in drugs are of two general kinds— 
those that are brought about by accident and those 
brought about by design. Among the first named— 
the accidental causes of inferiority—must be classed 
the 

Deteriorations, by which we understand those natural 
changes for the worse which take place in drugs by age 
orexposure. To these changes drugs of vegetable or ani- 
mal origin are particulaily liable, since in many of them 
a slow change or decomposition, entirely beyond the con- 
trol of the vender, takes place; and when, in addition to 
this, either from carelessness or ignorance, such drugs are 
subjected to improper exposure, the change is all the 
more rapid and fatal to good quality. Deteriorations may 
therefore be the result of spontaneous change to which a 
particular drug, chemical compound, or preparation is 
liable, as well as of ignorance or carelessness in its pre- 
servation. There exist, however, other accidental causes 
of inferiority which are not covered by the term “ deteri- 
oration.” These are 

Impurities and contaminations, introduced either dur- 
ing the collection of the drug or by the process of its 
manufacture. Such impurities are quite common, and 
are generally attributable to carelessness or ignorance, 
except in such crude articles of commerce, the demand 
and application of which justifies the presence of a cer- 
tain amount of impurity. All such inferiorities, however, 
if material in character, can be regarded as accidental 
only so long as they are not recognized by the vender ; 
for if he knowingly, and under the representation of 
standard quality, disposes of a drug containing an undue 
amount of impurity, or otherwise changed to its detri- 
ment, his act in no way differs from that of the common 
adulterater. 

Adulterations or sophistications, the terms being syn- 
onymous, are the result of design. Perhaps the best de- 
finition of what constitutes an adulteration is that given 
by Dr. A. H. Hassal,* years ago, who says: ‘‘It con- 
sists in the intentional addition to any article, for the 
purpose of gain or deception, of any substance or sub- 
stances, the presence of which is not acknowledged in 
the name under which the article is sold.” When we 
speak of an adulteration, therefore, there is no room for 
doubt that we refer to the intentional debasement of an 
article. On the other hand, . 

Substitutions may be caused either by accident or de- 
sign, and may be defined to be the sale of one article in 
place of and under the name of another. It not unfre- 
quently occurs that collectors of crude vegetable drugs 
fail to make, or to know, the proper distinction between 
species, or even mistakenly collect a plant, or its parts, 
entirely distinct from that intended. In such a case the 
substitution may be regarded clearly an accidental one ; 
but if the drug-gatherer, or the vender, becomes aware of 
such a substitution, its offer for sale as the article for 
which it is substituted is as much an intentional substitu- 
tion as is that of selling potato starch for arrowroot, or 
flavored corn whiskey for grape brandy. 

And now, understanding the nature of the causes 





* ‘* Food and its adulterations,”’ in Lancet, 1855. 












that may give rise to inferiority in drugs, we may 
inquire into its present condition as well as into facts of 
inferiority that may have come to notice within a reason- 
able period of time. These inquiries lead to the conclu- 
sion that— 

The drug market must be unqualifiedly pronounced to 
be fair. That is to say, not that poor and adulterated 
drugs are absent in the market, or that inferior medicines 
are not dispensed in our pharmacies, but persons who 
know, or who really desire to obtain articles of standard 
quality have very little difficulty in doing so, and, as a 
general rule, can be suited by respectable dealers through- 
out the land. On the other hand, ignorant persons or 
those regulating their purchases by the prices rather than 
by the quality, and being consequently indifferent as to 
the character of the dealer, are very likely to meet with 
low grade and adulterated goods, or, at best, are fre= 
quently supplied with goods of an indifferent character. 

The principal observations of inferiority in drugs made 
within the past twenty-five or thirty years, though the 
larger number have been made during the last decade, are 
given below. (The large table contained in the original 
is here omitted.) A review of this will show that the 
adulteration of drugs is still largely practised. There 
exist certain inferiorities, however, in drugs and medicines 
that it is not desirable or possible to consider within the 
narrow limits of a tabulated statement, which, or pertain- 
ing to classes of drugs, require separate discussion ; and 
this may be briefly done in the following : 

Crude vegetable drugs.--The more important crude 
vegetable drugs can, as a rule, be easily obtained in the 
market of good quality ; such, however, as are not often 
called for are not unfrequently more or less deteriorated 
in quality, and this is particularly the case with pressed 
goods. Supposing these drugs to be good of their kind 
when purchased, much depends upon the length of time 
required for their consumption and the judgment and care 
exercised in their preservation. Hence it is of frequent 
occurrence that an article originally of prime quality is 
dispensed in a deteriorated condition ; and to the extent 
of such deterioration any preparation made from it must 
suffer. Furthermore, sc me drugs, though of good or fair 
commercial quality, contain more or less extraneous mat- 
ter, or portions of the plant not recognized as a compo- 
nent, and therefore require careful garbling before dis- 
pensing or converting them into medicine. It is believed 
that in this direction pharmacists often fail with the 
officinal requirements or to meet the just expectation of 
the physician. 

Powdered drugs.—The powdering of drugs is, unfor- 
tunately, very rarely done in our pharmacies at the pres- 
ent day. When done at such, however, the quality is 
dependent upon the same conditions as those mentioned 
under ‘‘ crude drugs.” When purchased, as is generally 
done, powdered drugs are often very inferior, either by 
being adulterated, or by the practice, which is very com- 
mon, of using the less sightly and the inferior portions of 
the drug for that purpose. They have been known and 
are still known to be subject to the grossest adulterations, 
this being particularly true of spices and such articles as 
are frequently handled by grocers as well as druggists. 
That this practice continues, not only as to grocers’ goods, 
but also as to those exclusively handled by druggists, is 
shown by the low prices at which powders are often of- 
fered ; for as late as 1876 the committee of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association ‘‘On the Drug Market ’’* 
called attention to the fact that powders are offered at 
the price of, or at an inadequate advance upon, the crude 
drug, notwithstanding the loss occasioned in drying and 
powdering. The proper standard for a powder should 
be that it accurately represents a good quality of the 
crude drug, dry and freed from all extraneous matters and 
impurities ; and if we apply such a standard pharmacists 
are safe only in doing their own powdering, there being 
but few houses that aim at so high a standard. Never- 





* Proceed. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1876, 393. 
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theless, powders of fair quality within the above strict- 
ures are readily obtained from respectable dealers. 

Galenical preparations.—The preparations of the shops 
as dispensed by some pharmacists will not bear very close 
scrutiny. Many of them are purchased, and owing to 
their peculiar character any differences in their strength 
or quality, whether designed or accidental, are not easily 
observed, and asa consequence a wide and fruitful field 
for dishonesty is open to the unscrupulous manufacturer 
or dealer. 

Infusions and decoctions, which should properly be 
made from the drug, are very frequently made by simple 
admixture of the corresponding fluid extract and water. 
Numerous instances have come to the knowledge of the 
writer in which this has been done, and that by persons 
whose aim it is to sell only pure drugs, and who would 
scorn to sell an article known to be falsified. Such per- 
sons often do not appreciate the importance of adhering 
to the Pharmacopeeia, and thus, perhaps, from motives of 
convenience, are led to substitute. This want of fidelity 
to the Pharmacopceeia in fact is a fruitful cause of varia- 
tion in medicines, not to speak of inferiorities occasioned 
by designedly making preparations of less than the stand- 
ard strength in order to save cost and to undersell. 

Solid extracts are rarely made by the pharmacist of to- 
day, and while some of the manufacturers furnish unex- 
ceptionable preparations, those of others are of a very 
different character, being prepared from inferior or un- 
salable drugs, or by processes devised for saving cost, and 
to the injury of the product. Moreover, this class of pre- 
parations is very liable to vary according to the degree of 
care in their manufacture and preservation, and it is byno 
means uncommon to find extracts changed by overheating, 
or that have become moldy and unfit for use by exposure. 

Fluid extracts come under the same category as solid 
extracts. While they are more frequently prepared by 
the dispenser, still by far the largest proportion consumed 
is the product of manufacture. These, as found in the 
market, are good, bad, and indifferent in their quality, 
and while it is true that many manufacturers aim to sup- 
ply their patrons with preparations that shall correspond 
with the requirements of the Pharmacopeeia, there are 
also many others who utterly disregard that standard. 
They are liable to vary in their strength, both on account 
of quantity and quality of the drug used in their prepara- 
tion, and when, in addition, the process of preparation 
varies with the manufacturer, either as regards the man- 
ner of exhaustion and concentration, or the quality of the 
menstruum used in the extraction, we can well account 
for the unsatisfactory character of many of the fluid ex- | 
tracts furnished in our pharmacies. 

; Tinctures which, sad to say, are sometimes the extreme 
limit of pharmaceutical manipulation in some pharmacies 
have been found to vary very materially in their charac- 
ter and quality. Doubtless much of this is due to unskil- 
ful or careless preparation, but it is well known and 
understood that certain tinctures are made to vary in 
strength, both of drug and menstruum, in order that they 
may be sold cheap. 

Other preparations could be mentioned which are just 
as liable to vary in their character, but the causes are in 
the main the same as those that have been mentioned in 
connection with the above classes of pharmaceutical pre- 
parations, and it is therefore not necessary to enter into 
further detail. Sufficient has been said to show that the 
quality of medicines is not alone dependent on a supply 
of pure drugs by the jobber, but that according to the 
degree of integrity, qualification, and care of the dispen- 
ser the consumer will be supplied with good or with bad 
medicines, 


Iodide of Ethyl in Asthma.—Dr. D. R. Brower 
finds that doses of about six drops of iodide of ethyl 
relieve some otherwise intractable cases of asthma. The 
only sensations traceable to the remedy are occasionally 
slight numbness of the extremities. Under its daily use 
the paroxysms become shorter, and the intervals longer. 








Manufacture of Citric Acid. 
Read before the Society of Public Analysts, on 14th April, 1880, 
BY J. CARTER BELL, F. C. S. 


The following paper is written, not from theoretical 
but practical knowledge. For some time I have been 
engaged with experiments upon citric acid, with the view 
of lessening the great loss which occurs during the process 
of manufacture—a manufacture which I have been obliged 
to abandon, owing to the great care which is required in 
the work, and not often having had the time which is re- 
quisite for such a delicate chemical process. It is not 
often that authors record their failures in print ; I do so 
now as a warning to those who may feel inclined to em- 
bark in similar enterprises. After finding my workmen 
had destroyed and wasted many gallons of liquor, I 
thought it was time to hand over the works to one who 
could give his sole attention to them. 

Buying the Lemon Juice.—A novice in the trade may lose 
alarge sum at starting by not knowing how to buy the 
juice, for it seems the custom is to buy the juice by the 
old English gallon, and three pipes which were sent to 
the works were described in the invoice as containing 130 
gallons in each pipe, whereas, when they were measured 
the quantity was found to be only 108 imperial gallons. 
Some Liverpool merchants very much wished to sell me 
10 pipes of juice, each gallon to contain 64 ounces of 
crystallized citric acid. I agreed to take them if each 
pipe contained 130 English imperial gallons, and each 
gallon to contain 64 ounces of crystallized citric acid, 
English weight ; they declined to execute the order, say- 
ing that the juice was sold according tothe old English 
measure. The juice, which is generally concentrated be- 
fore it arrives in this country, contains about four pounds 
of citric acid in each gallon; I have had it as high as six 
pounds to the gallon. The appearance of the juice is like 
thin black treacle, and on dilution with water a consider- 
able quantity of organic matter is precipitated. 

The following description is for working up two pipes 
of juice at the same time, for the labor is nearly the 
same as for one :— 

A cistern must be provided capable of holding twelve 
hundred gallons: into this two pipes of juice are put, 
diluted with eight pipes of water, the colder the water is 
for this purpose the better, because the flocculent matter, 
which separates on dilution, is partially redissolved on 
warming. To allow this to settle, the solution must be 
allowed to stand fora day ortwo. Weak liquor should 
never be kept toolong, as it has a tendency to decompose. 
When the solution is clear it can be drawn off and allowed 
to flow through a sugar-bag or filter. These bags are 
madein Manchester, without seam, specially for the sugar 
makers ; they are about six feet long and one in diameter. 
When the liquor has all passed through the bag, the solution 
may now be boiled up by means of steam blown into it 
at about 10 pounds pressure ; when the liquor boils, fine 
whitening, which must be practically free from alumina, 
iron, and magnesia, is thrown in by small quantities at a 
time. Great care must be exercised that no lumps are 
introduced into the liquor, for they will fall to the bottom 
and thus a large excess of chalk may be used ; it is advis- 
able to mix the chalk with water, to the consistence of 
cream, or rather thicker, and pour the mixture in very 
gradually, taking great care that the contents of the vat 
do not overflow. The lime carbonate must be most 
accurately weighed, as the quantity of sulphuric acid 
necessary to decompose the citrate of lime can then be 
calculated. My practice was to estimate the amount of 
citric acidin the juice, and then, after analyzing the chalk, 
calculate the amount which was required ; when all the 
chalk has been added, the mixture must be boiled for half 
an hour, agitating the whole time. The citrate of lime 
is now allowed to settle ; the supernatant liquor, if found 
free from citric acid, is run off; and for this purpose two 
holes may be made in the vat, one just above the citrate 
of lime deposit, and another six inches above. Notice 
must be taken vhere the citrate of lime rises to, as this 
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will be the same in all cases if the same quantity and 
strength of juice be used ; these holes may have gun-metal 
taps in them, or tubes with india rubber and a clip. If 
taps are not convenient, have a large siphon ; anything so 
that it willrun the water off quickly. The object to be 
gained is to wash the citrate uf lime as speedily as possi- 
ble. Near this vat must be placed a citrate of lime washer, 
which consists of a frame made of wood about six to eight 
inches deep, having a wooden bottom perforated with 
holes a quarter of an inch in diameter, and it is rather 
important that there should beno corners to this frame, 
therefore they must be curved off ; if there are corners the 
citrate of lime is apt to lodge in them and decompose. 

The citrate of lime washer must be made large enough 
to hold the one charge of citrate of lime: the size neces- 
sary can easily be calculated by noticing the depth of 
citrate of lime in the washing vat. The depth of the 
citrate of lime upen this washer should not exceed four 
inches. A piece of unbleached calico, rather larger than 
the bed of the washer, must now be spread smoothly over 
the bottom, and just allowed to overhang the sides. The 
supernatant liquor of the citrate of lime is now run upon 
the calico filter, in order to arrest any particles of citrate 
oflime. About one hundred gallons of hot water is poured 
upon the citrate of lime, well agitated, then allowed to 
settle and run off as before, while hot, because the citrate 
of lime is more soluble in cold water than hot. Repeat this 
two or three times, then run the citrate of lime on to the 
washer with sufficient water to make it flow easily. When 
all the liquor has drained away, the surface of the citrate 
of lime must be beaten all over with a little wooden pallet 
to prevent any cracks forming. When this is done give 
the citrate of lime a final wash with cold water about an 
inch in depth. The time required for washing this 
citrate of lime may vary almost in every case, as it de- 
pends very much upon the state of the citrate of lime ; ifit 
has a crystalline appearance, the easier it will be to wash ; 
thus the time may vary from one to three days. Three 
days is a very extreme case. In summer it will require 
more time than winter, and also decomposes sooner. 
The citrate of lime in draining is very liable to form cracks 
upon the surface, and when water is poured on it would 
easily run through, without properly washing the citrate 
of lime, therefore the surface must be broken up. 

There is no doubt that the tediousness of this washing 
would be much shortened by using a filter press. 

When the citrate of lime has been well washed it must 
be taken out of the drainer and putinto about one hundred 
and fifty gallons of cold water; this water must be in a 
tub with an agitator. When all the citrate of lime has 
been added, then put in brown oil of vitriol about 140° 
Twaddle, one per cent in excess of the equivalent of car- 
bonate of lime, but not more than one and a half per cent. 
Great care must be used in adding this acid ; it must be 
weighed, Whenall the sulphuric acid has been added, 
agitate foranhour. The mixture will not require warm- 
ing, asthe heat generated hy the addition of the sulphuric 
acid will be sufficient for the decomposition of the citrate 
of lime. When the agitation is finished, let the contents 
of the tub run on at once to the washer previously de- 
scribed. 

The washing of the sulphate of lime requires great care. 
You must continue washing till the filtrates are no longer 
acid to the taste, or only slightly so. No certain rule can 
be laid down, as the number of washings may vary in each 
case. The last two or three washes may be used for the 
dilution of the crude juice. At each wash let the surface be 
covered with one inch of water, and before the new waters 
go on the sulphate of lime must be well drained each 
time, and between each wash the surface of the sulphate 
of lime must be well agitated, or cracks may be formed 
in the partially dry mass, which will allow the water to 
run through without percolating the whole of it. The cake 
of sulphate of lime should not be thicker than from four 
to five inches, and a similar filter mav be used as in the 
washing of the citrate of lime. The free sulphuric acid 


in the juice will very soon rot the calico filters ; therefore, 





perhaps, it would be more advisable to use a flannel for 
filtering. In washing the sulphate of lime it is better to 
use a small quantity of water each time, and a greater 
number of washes. The weak solution of citric acid is 
now run into a leaden evaporator. This may consist of 
a wooden box lined with lead. Into this must be put 
square tiles, and the best to use for this purpose are the 
tiles used in kilns for malt drying: they are perforated 
with very smallholes. These must be put into the leaden 
tray, so as to present a perfectly flat surface. These are 
to be covered with water, and then a leaden evaporator 
will rest upon these tiles, being about one inch higher all 
round than the water-bath, as this will prevent the con- 
densed water finding its way into the citricacid. On each 
side of the evaporator a steam pipe must be placed, cap- 
able of blowing steam into the water, and heating it toa 
certain temperature ; also an overflow pipe, to carry away 
the condensed water. This evaporator should be nine 
inches deep, and it is better to make the sides square, and 
not sloping. The size of this evaporator must be in pro- 
portion to the quantity of liquor there is to evaporate 
down. When the weak acid is in the evaporator it must 
be evaporated down as quickly as possible at a tempera- 
ture of 150° F., but not exceeding 160° F. When the 
acid is evaporated down to between 50° and 60° Twaddle, 
most of the sulphate of lime will have been precipitated. 
At this point it is better to siphon it off into another 
evaporator which stands at a lower level, and complete 
the evaporation in the second vessel. The evaporation 
must be carried on till a very slight film is observed upon 
thesurface. The liquor must now be siphoned off into the 
crystallizing trays. These vessels should be about six feet 
long, two feet wide, and six inches deep ; these must be 
lined with nine pound lead. These solutions should 
stand about two days, and be covered to prevent dust fall- 
ing in. At the end of two days good brown crystals 
should be obtained. The mother liquors must be evapor- 
ated, and a distinct pellicle must be formed before the 
steam is turned off. This liquor can now be run into the 
crystallizers. 

It is very important that the mother liquors should 
never be mixed with original liquors, as the crystals from 
the mother liquors will be of a darker color than from 
the original liquors. 

Take the brown crystals—say four to five pounds of 
crystals to one gallon of water, dissolve, and boil with 
animal charcoal, which has been deprived of its lime salts 
by hydrochloric acid (about one pound of charcoal to one 
hundredweight of crystals) in a leaden-lined tub with 
steam blowing in ; stir with a paddle the whole time, and 
boil for about twenty minutes. This solution must be 
filtered into leaden perforated cones, the top being about 
18 inches squire ; calico is put into the leaden filters, and 
filtrate is allowed to fall into leaden vessel. This filtered 
solution must go into an evaporator kept solely for the pur- 
pose for white liquor, and be evaporated at the same tem- 
perature as before. Now run off into the same crystalliz- 
ing vessels, and cover them with wooden covers. These 
crystallizers should not be in a cold place, say about 60° 
F. Let these stand from two to four days. The mother 
liquer might go back into the white evaporator. Let the 
market crystals drain; dig them out with a copper spud, 
and take them to a butterman’s table, break them up 
slightly, and water them with a watering can. Take them 
to a stove and dry at about 80° F., on shallow trays,one 
inch deep, and about two feet square. 


Opium at the Smyrna Market.—The Chemist and 
Druggist publishes, in its issue of July 15th, a very 
interesting report on the state of the opium market in 
Smyrna. This report is furnished by M. Joaquin Marti 
y Artis, and is supplemented by a telegram dated on July 
14th, which reads as follows : 

‘“Since my letter of July 1st, the opium market has 
been dull, sales only reaching 20 baskets ; but the general 
position of the drug remains the same, and the dulness 
is accounted for by the financial crisis through which this 
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market has had to pass. The arrivals of new crop to this 
date are 282 baskets, against 588 to same date last year.” 

Of the report itself, the introductory portion, which we 
reprint in the following, will be of particular interest : 

The state of the opium market having been for some 
time past rather perplexing, and opinions as to its ten- 
dency widely divergent and contradictory, I think it 
necessary to go back a little and point out some of the 
causes which have tended to raise it to its present pinnacle 
in the market, as well as others likely to influence its 
future. 

As a rule the sowing begins in October-November, and 
these, the first, are called by the Turks ‘‘ yuzluk,”’ that is 
to say, ‘‘ winter sowings,” and they are precisely those 
that give the hardiest plants, all the more vital and able 


to resist atmospheric inclemencies from their having full | 


time to také good root and sufficient nurture. The next 
are made in January, when the temperature permits, and 
years have occurred when, thanks to most favorable 
weather, the yield of these sowings nearly equalled the 
yuzluk above mentioned, but, being merely eventual, they 
are, as a rule, but little relied on. Lastly come the spring 
sowings, called by the Turks ‘‘ yazlik,” and for which the 
peasants purposely reserve lands, in order that, should 
unforeseen bad weather damage the winter-sown plants, 
these “ yazlik,” or spring sowings, should fill up the gap 
and supply any deficiencies. But it is to be remarked 
that they too seldom turn out satisfactory, and generally 
give but a poor crop, and it requires very exceptional 
weather indeed for them to prove a success. Therefore, 
as our entire crop almost wholly depends on the winter 
sowings, it is naturally at that time every year that appre- 
hensions arise which vanish after a time when the perspec- 
tives of the crop can be with more certainty estimated. 

Formerly the only opium-growing districts in the in- 
terior were Karahissar, Konieh, Yerli, Bogoditch, and 
Balukhessar, and the crop was wont to give on an average 
from about 2,500 to 4,000 baskets (the ordinary weight of 
a basket is about 90 or 100 chequis, one chequi = Eng. 
lbs. 165), For some years back, the call for opium has 
increased yearly, especially since 1868, when, the yield 
having been little or nothing, prices that year went very 
high, especially in America, where they reached $12 per 
Ib., and here 390 ps. the chequi. In consequence people 
began planting all over Anatolia, and we have had very 
large crops, as you will see from the following statement, 
embracing the last ten years’ yields, with the average 
prices per chequi :— 


Opening Highest Lowest 
Baskets. price. price. price. 
1870. 4,500 Ps.250 Ps.285 Ps,250 
1871. 8,500 150 200 130 
1872. 4,400 170 220 160 
1873. 3,200 200 260 165 
1874. 2,500 260 274 130 
1875. 6,300 125 145 122 
1876. 3,250 142 190 13744 
1877. 9,500 130 138 12216 
1878. 6,100 120 145 120 
1879. 4,200 150 250 135 


With respect to this year’s crop, we were, during the 
whole of October, 1879, under the impression that the 
new yield would fetch ps. 140 or ps. 145 per chequi, the 
old being sold at ps. 135 to ps. 140 (good quality). 

Prices were thereabout when, towards the end of Octo- 
ber, rather considerable orders came from America, tend- 
ing of course to make the market firmer. In November 
we reached ps. 150 the chequi (good quality), and this 
price ruled till last January, when the exceptionally severe 
winter and the frosts caused people to fear the total loss 
of the entire winter crop, and then prices rose to ps. 160 
the chequi, at which limit they remained all the month of 
February. On the first days of March, again, weather 
entirely out of season destroyed all the plants that had 
outlived the freezing blasts of January, and then specula- 
tors fell with a swoop on thearticle. Prices rose rapidly, 


and by the end of the month we had reached ps. 250; but 





it was evident that this price could not very long stand, 
being, as it was, the result of excitement and speculation, 
and what generally, under similar circumstances occurs, 
took place—orders from the purchasing markets were sus- 
pended, and operations out here came toastand. In the 
mean time, those who had bought at low prices, wishing 
to realize speedy profits, wanted to sell, and this led toa 
fall in the price, leaving the market at ps. 230. 

On the other hand, those who wished the prices to go 
down, such as had no merchandise on hand, with limited 
orders to execute, did all they could and employed all the 
means in their power to throw cold water on the drug, not 
only here at Smyrna, but also in London and New York. 
Since then the market has remained in a state which can- 
not very easily be described, for the spring sowings, which 
generally take place from about the middle of February to 
the first days of March, were made only towards the be- 
ginning of April, a season somewhat too far advanced for 
them to succeed ; and this is now being brought home to 
all from the reports that reach us from all parts of the in- 
terior, and which represent the plants as weak, and as 
giving little or no promise of a yield, while the winter 
sowings are said to be totally lost, so that, notwithstanding 
the efforts of those whe would gladly hail a reduction in 
prices, it is easy to foretell that the present ones, which 
have remained stationary since April last, are not likely 
to give way, and the opinion of the most serious of our big 
dealers is that yet higher prices will be reached, and I 
myself am greatly inclined to be of their opinion. It is 
known that there are certain tracts which will this year 
give only 10 or 15, and others 20 per cent at the utmost, 
of the annual yield ; and it is estimated that on the sup- 
position of everything going on well, and with the most 
favorable weather granted, this year’s crop cannot possibly 
exceed 2,000 baskets maximum. Our stock is about 900 
baskets. In London rumor says there must be another 
thousand or so, and in America possibly 1.600, and sup- 
posing these figures to be exact we have 5,500 baskets and 
cases to meet the demand of America and the Continent, 
which between them consume on an average 6,5c0 bas- 
kets a year (in 1877-78 the consumption reached 6,900 and 
in 1878-79 6,300) ; and even admitting that 5,500 baskets 
would be forthcoming this year, they could not be depend- 
ed upon, for we must remember that ‘‘ depots” of opium 
remain here and there at the end of each season, especially 
at Smyrna, where the big dealers keep by them a certain 
quantity to meet the eventuality of a bad next year’s crop. 

This being so, will not the great deficiency in the crop 
which is evident even now bring about higher prices for 
the coming season? This in fact is what is expected, and 
sellers of deliverable stuff who came forward heretofore 
now withdraw all the more quickly as we approach the 
time of the new arrivals. Again what strengthens the 
probability of higher prices ruling is the tenacity with 
which those who have a good stock on hand, as well as 
people on the spot in the interior, refuse to sell their opium 
at the present rates and keep on buying freely Karahissars 
whenever they can lay hands upon it, deliverable even in 
September at ps. 230 the chequi. 

The following are the names under which the different 
qualities of opium are known and classified here :—Bogo- 
ditch, Yerli, Karahissar, Common, Talequale, and Chi- 
quinti. Itis bought at so many piastres the chequi (good 
money ; the chequi equals about Ibs. English 1.64 to 1.66, 
but 1.65 is generally taken as base. By ‘‘ good money” 
is understood the Turkish silver medjidié at 20 piasters and ° 
my quotations to you are to be understood as quoted in 
this money and at this rate. 


Phosphate of Bismuth is recommended by Tedenat 
for use in place of the subnitrate. Owing to its 
greater insolubility he thinks it serviceable in smaller 
doses. It may be formed into pastiles, or wafers, of 
fifteen or thirty grains each, or be given dry on the back 
of the tongue, and rinsed down with a swallow of some 
fluid, or in such other ways as are commonly resorted to 
in the administration of the other salt. 
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Development of Hydrocyanic Acid During the 
Distillation of Spiritus AZtheris Nitrosi.—(Dr. J. 

. K. W. ScHoor, and G. B. SCHMIDT.) The poisonous 
character of the vapors of spiritus zther. nit., during its 
manufacture on the large scale, and the presence in it of 
hydrocyanic acid has first been demonstrated by Simon 
and afterwards by Gaultier de Claubry and Dalpiaz, 
while Tenard was unable to find it. The above-named 
authors have now again examined the subject. Theypre- 
pared the spirit very carefully, according to the Pharm. 
Neerland., from 700 gm. of alcohol and 150 gm. of nitric 
(free from hydrochloric) acid, and used for neutralization 
pure soda. On examining the product and residue, 
hydrocyanic acid was found in the latter, in which nitrate 
of silver produced a copivus precipitate of cyanide of 
silver, and its identity was further established by the pro- 
duction of Prussian blue and the sulphocyanide of iron re- 
action. Altogether, the residue contained 0.97% of hy- 
drocyanic acid. The distillate yielded only a faint 
cloudiness with nitrate of silver, and on being rectified, 
the remaining residue was found free from hydrocyanic 
acid. 

A lot of spir. zeth. nit. which was shown to be entirely 
free from this impurity, immediately after distillation, 
was left standing for a few months in half-filled bottles 
when it gave a distinct test for hydrocyanic acid, the 
quantity of the latter being found to be 0.004%. In an- 
other lot similarly treated this impurity did not develop, 
although it had turned acid.— Pharm, Zeit., No. 37. 

In No. 41 of the same journal, TH. SALZER suggests 
that the presence of the hydrocyanic acid may have been 
caused by some impurity of the nitric acid. He thinks it 
not impossible that, during the action of nitric acid upon 
the alcohol, a little acetic and traces of formic acid may 
be produced, which latter would form a salt with the 
small quantity of ammonia, found by the author to exist 
most commonly in crude as well as in pure nitric acid. 
{In this case it would have to be assumed that the gener- 
erated formic acid could decompose the nitrate of am- 
monium present in the nitric acid, and produce free 
nitric acid and formate of anmonium.—Ep. N. R.] The 
generation of hydrocyanic acid would then be readily ex- 
plained by the »vell-known reaction : 

NH,.CHO, + heat= CNH -+ HO 
ammonium hydrocyanic ++ water 
formate acid 


Bromide of Ethyl is being recommended by French 
surgeons for purposes of local anesthesia, Its chief ad- 
vantage is that, owing to its non-inflammable character, it 
can be employed in connection with the thermo-cautery, 
or in the presence of open lights. Iodide of ethyl will 
induce anesthesia when used in a similar manner, but 
contact with the hot metal causes the disengagement of 
fumes which are very irritating for the operator. 


Oleate of Lead.—Dr. JAmeEs SAwYER, thinking to try 
the effects of oleate of lead as a remedy for eczema, hada 
preparation made by Messrs. Southall, of Birmingham, as 
follows: An oleate of lead is prepared by heating oleic 
acid with oxide of lead [proportions not stated—Ep.], 
and 24 parts of this are mixed with 14 parts of inodorous 
paraffin oil. He has used it for several months and 
finds it to be an efficient remedy.—Br. Med. Jour. 


Metaphosphoric Acid as a Test for Albumen.—Dr. 
W. C. Grice has lately been making a series of compara- 
tive tests of urine for the presence of albumen with nitric 
and metaphosphoric acid, and considers the latter, for 
clinical purposes, to be far more delicate. In using it 
the solution should be fresh and no heat should be used to 
dissolve it, as it is very unstable. He puts a piece of the 
acid about the size of a pea into a drachm of distilled 
water. The urine can either be added to the solution 
or the latter to it. If there be a trace of albumen the 
urine will immediately become turbid and of a milky 
white color.—Br. Med. Jour. 


Arsenic in Skin Diseases.—Dr. R. FARQUHARSON, 
in a paper read before a section of the British Medical 
Association, speaking of the methods of administering 
arsenic, says that he prefers to give the remedy in decid- 
ed doses, rather than begin with small doses, and in- 
crease it cautiously, believing that, like quinine and 
iodide of potassium, arsenic is more likely to produce well 
marked physiological effects when given in fairly large 
quantities than in small. As a rule, he begins with 
ten minims of liquor arsenicalis and pushes it boldly up 
to fifteen or twenty minims. He seldom has much 
trouble from the patient’s inability to continue the use 
of the drug. 

He does not believe it to be necessary that the physio- 
logical effect of the drug should be produced, but that, 
on the contrary, it is apt to aggravate the disease. Ab- 
dominal tenderness and diarrhoea are less apt to occur 
when the remedy disagrees than sudden vomiting fol- 
lowing each dose, and this is an effectual barrier to 
its use. 

He does not consider that arsenic so much renders the 
patient susceptible to cold as that in relieving the skin 
affection it leads to a sort of metastasis to the mucous 
membrane of the air passages. 

He prefers the liquor arsenicalis (Fowler’s solution) 
to liq. sodii arsenitis. The dose should always be taken 
after or during a meal, and it is desirable to examine the 
urine occasionally during the use of the remedy, in order 
to be assured that the kidneys are working properly. — 
Br. Med. Jour. 


A New Method of Arresting Gonorrhea. — W. 
W. CHEYNE has pursued the following method in the 
treatment of forty cases of gonorrhoea during the early 
stage, 7. ¢., within the first seven days. The patient is 
first told to empty his bladder. He then lies upon his 
back while a bougie made in the proportion of five grains 
of iodoform and ten grains of eucalyptus oil to thirty-five 
grains of cacao butter, and of the size of 9 or 10 of the 
English scale, and four to six inches long, is introduced. 
The orifice of the urethra is then closed with a strip of ad- 
hesive plaster. Previous to its insertion the bougie is 
dipped in eucalyptus oil or carbolated oil (1 to 20). No 
urine is to be passed, if possible, for the next four or five 
hours. To prevent the inflammation being kept up, an 
injection is used of a saturated solution of boracic acid, 
or an emulsion of pe jn oil (one ounce of the oil with 
one ounce of mucilage of acacia to twenty or forty ounces 
of water). At the end of two or three days a solution of 
sulphate of zinc (two grains to the ounce of water) is sub- 
stituted. The usual hygienic measures are also enforced. 
—Br. Med. Jour., July 24th. 


Poisoning by Oil of Worm-seed.—Dnr. J. C. GABLE 
reports a case of poisoning in a man aged 63, who took 
nearly an ounce, in divided doses, during one day. In 
the evening he fell asleep, after some peculiar symptoms, 
and soon became comatose. At 10 A.M. next day he was 
still comatose, perspiring freely, and salivated. Respi- 
ration 33, pulse 106, Died the same evening, the P. 
having risen at 6 P.M. to 143. and the R. to 44. Autopsy 
showed no lesions of stomach, but decided smell of the 
drug about abdominal viscera.—-Med. Times. 


Chloride of Calcium is given by Dr. J. Sawyer (of 
England) in the treatment of phthisis, in doses of 10 
grains, mixed with 1 drachm of glycerin, and dissolved 
in a wineglassful of milk. This is repeated twice daily, 
immediately after meals. He thinks that it checks night 
sweats, causes increase of weight and favors the drying 
up of pulmonary lesions. ee 

In prescribing chloride of calcium its name should be 
written out in full to avoid the mistake, sometimes made, 
of substituting chloride of lime. 


“Chrisma” is the name given by Allen & Han- 
burys, of London, to a petroleum product which they offer 





as a basis for ointments. 
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Administration of Picrotoxin.—This remedy having 
been recommended for the suppression of night sweats, 
Mr. Martindale (27. Med. Four.) proposes the following 
formula for its administration: Picrotoxin, 8 grains ; 
glacial acetic acid, 4 drachms ; distilled water, to make 
4 ounces. Mix and filter. Unless filtered, a flocculent 
sediment forms in the solution, probably due to some im- 
purity in the picrotoxin. Pills containing #5 of a grain 
(the average dose) may readily be made by triturating it 
with milk-sugar, and adding glycerin or tragacanth. 
One dose may be taken three times a day ; the last one at 
bedtime. ni: 


Salicylic Acid is recommended by Wm. Prowse, as a ; 


remedy for bromine acne. He says that ‘‘a solution of 
one grain to one ounce of water, applied frequently, and, 
when possible, constantly, by means of lint and oiled silk 
is a most efficient and certain remedy in the worst cases.”’ 


—Br. Med. Jour. 


London Purple has been tried in the South-west as a 
destroyer of cotton worms, Half a pound is mixed with 
40 to 50 gallons of water, and sprinkled on the plants, in 
the proportion of a barrel of the solution to three acres 
of cotton plants. Its effect is to quickly kill the small 
worms, to render the larger ones torpid, and after a day 
or more to cause their death also. No further destruc- 
tion occurs after the worms have once been sprinkled, 
and the subsequent occurrence of a rain storm does not 
destroy the efficiency of the insecticide. The principal 
recommendations are cheapness, characteristic color, its 
property of adhering to plants, and its powerful insect- 
icidal effect. 


Preservation of Hops.—It is becoming the custom to 
preserve hops by sprinkling them with alcohol previous to 
their being baled. Volatile ethers are formed after a time, 
having a strong fruity smell, but are volatilized when the 
hops are boiled. This method of preservation is not 
found to interfere with the usual purposes to which hops 
are applied, and it is suggested that, in case it will pre- 
vent the development of valerianic acid in stored hops, it 
will be a most valuable discovery. 


Rhus Poisoning.—At a recent meeting of the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society, Dr. W. R. D. Black- 
wood said that he had tried bicarbonate of sodium, and 
alkalies, chloral, lead water, serpentaria, lobelia, sul- 
phates of lead, iron, copper and zinc, and other remedies, 
in a case of rhus poisoning, without checking the disease. 
He believed that it would take its course of about ten 
days, in spite of treatment. In a discussion which fol- 
lowed the following remedies were recommended : fluid 
extract of serpentaria, oleate of mercury and clay, fluid 
extract of grindelia robusta internally and to the surface, 
acetate of lead; bromine, 1 x. in olive oil, 3i., freshly 
prepared, etc.—Med. Times. [The Editor has some ex- 
perience in cases of rhus poisoning, and is disposed to 
agree with Dr. Blackwood. The treatment that has been 
most successful has been that which aimed to reduce the 
dermatitis, and had no reference to any specific character 
of the affection. ] 


Quinine in Connection with Nerve Sedatives.— 
Dr. Gray, of Brooklyn, calls attention to the fact that 
nerve sedatives, such as the bromides, do not agree with 
weak and anemic cases. To such he is in the habit of 
first administering the bromide (in cases of epilepsy es- 
pecially) to the extent of causing bromism, and then to 
add two or three grains of quinine three timesdaily. He 
found it not only avoided the depressing effects of the 
bromides, but also increased their efficiency.— Boston 
Med. and Surg. Four. 


Salicylate of Calcium is recommended by Dr. Rod- 
riguez Vivorcos as a dressing for chancroidal ulcers. A 
solution of a strength of two fer cent was applied several 
times daily in a couple of cases, with excellent effect, after 
the failure of some other remedies. [He does not state 
whether iodoform was among them.—Ep. N. R.] 





Administration of Kooso.--Dr. Corre’s method, 
which has succeeded in many cases, is as follows: One- 
half ounce of fresh powdered kooso is treated with one 
ounce of hot castor oil, and afterwards with two ounces 
of boiling water, by displacement ; express, and by 
means of the yelk of an egg combine the two liquids 
into an emulsion, and add forty drops of sulphuric ether. 
This is to be taken in one dose early in the morning, 
after a previous fast of eighteen hours. The worm is 
usually expelled, dead, after six or eight hours.—J/ed, 
Press and Cir. 


Testing Pepsin.—_({A. Perit.) After reviewing the 
various methods of testing pepsin, namely:—(1) By coag- 
ulation ; (2) by coagulated white of egg ; (3) by fibrin, the 
author concludes that the first method should be rejected, 
since the principle in rennet which coagulates milk differs 
from that which dissolves and transforms fibrin. 

The ‘second method, which is generally adopted, has 
one objection, that it does not establish sufficient grada- 
tion in the transformation; it may, however, be used as 
follows: An egg is boiled for half an hour, the white 
passed through a sieve, and 5 grams of the coagulated al- 
bumen are treated with 25 grams of hydrochloric acid 
(1.5 HCl per litre) at 40°. The albumen should be dis- 
solved in four or five hours by 0.10 pepsin. 
should be shaken every half-hour. 

The third method is the most suitable. All the pheno- 
mena are distinct and comparable; whatever may be the 
nature of the ferment, all things being equal, its exact 
equivalence may be determined by reference to other speci- 
mens. 5 grams of moist fibrin strongly dried are treated 
with 25 cc. of hydrochloric acid (3 grams HC! per litre), 
and to several flasks thus prepared, quantities of pepsin, 
varying from 0.10 to 0.60 gram, are added and heated to 
50°, at which temperature the action of pepsin is a max- 
imum. Agitate every half-hour until dissolved, and then 
every hour; no precipitate should be produced by nitric 
acid after six hours’ heating with 0.5-0.6 gram pepsin. — 
Fourn. Chem. Soc. 


The mixture 


Gurjun Oil in Leprosy.—SurcEon C. T. Peters has 
submitted a report which has been circulated by the Bom- 
bay Government, detailing the result of the use of gurjun 
oilin the Roman Catholic Leper Asylum of Belgaum. 
Twenty-nine patients were subjected to treatment, which 
consisted of (1) inunction of the whole body every morn- 
ing with carbolic acid (1 in 40); (2) a bath of warm water 
and soap a few hours afterward ; (3) an application of gur- 
jun emulsion, one to three of lime-water, to the affected 
and ulcerated parts ; (4) application of cashew-nut oil to 
anesthetic and ulcerated parts; (5) chaulmoogra oil in 
five-minim doses, with 5 grains of bicarbonate of soda, 
and an ounce of peppermint water internally. Under 
this plan considerable improvement took place, the sores 
were healed, tubercles absorbed, and sensibility was par- 
tially restored. Dr. Peters summarizes the merits of 
gurjun oil as follows: (1) Its rapidly-healing action on 
chronic leprous ulcers. (2) It softens theskin. (3) Pre- 
vents the collection of flies. (4) Its cheapness. (5) Its 
efficacy in the treatment of chronic skin diseases. Sur- 
geon-General Hunter, in forwarding the paper, however, 
remarks that an extended trial by medical officers of gur- 
jun oil in the treatment of leprosy has only ended in dis- 
appointment.—Calcutta Med. Jour., March. 


Analgetic Effect of Rapid and Forcible Respira- 
tion (Bonwill’s method).—Dr. B, Lex, Ph.D., F.A.A.M., 
etc., knows of a young woman who had a tooth ex- 
tracted ‘‘ without pain” by this method, and owing to 
the absence from the city of a friend who left patients in 
his care, he had an opportunity for himself opening an 
abscess and enlarging a fistula while a patient rendered 
himself unconscious of pain by rapid and forcible rege 
He was less successful with two other cases, the details 
of which, with other matters, may be found in the Medtca/ 
Times of July 3d. 
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Extracts of Narcotic Plants.—(H. BreTet.) To 
determine the value of various extracts of narcotic plants, 
extracts were made by different processes in vogue and 
the proportion of alkaloid in them determined. 

Comparative experiments on conium with the extract of 
the defecated juice and extract by infusion, show that 10 
grams of the former yield from 0.01309 to 0.0159 gram 
conine, and the latter, 0.01857 to 0.0329 gram. 

Analyses of belladonna and datura were made with 
more uniform results. 

1 kilo of fresh leaves of belladonna : 


On clarification of juice yield 





Atropine. 
Grams. Containing. Per cent. Grams. 
5.16 coagulum... = = 005£0 
yield 29.60 juice extract = 0.305 = 0.1067 
Deprived of juice ‘* 15.50 aqueous ‘* = 0,721 = 0.1117 
When dried..yield 54.94 ‘ “| ==0,725 = (0.4061 
“oe oe _— _ 


** 48.54 alcoholic ** = 1.352 
Alcoholic ext. of datura....yields 1.442% alkaloid. 
a ‘¢ belladonna ‘*  1.081~-1.4% alkaloid. 


0.6562 


Defecated juice of ‘ *¢  0.090-0.27% alkaloid. 
Aqueous extract of datura.. ‘‘ 0.451% alkaloid. 
si belladonna ‘‘ 0.721-0.180% alkaloid. 


These results show that the alcoholic extract is much the 
richest in alkaloid, the extract by infusion ranks next. 
The extracts of the non-defecated juice are richer in 
alkaloid than the defecated; this confirms the opinion 
that the extracts of Stérck are more active than those of 
the defecated juice.—Pharm. Fourn. and J. Chem.‘ Soc. 


Salicylate of Quinine seems to be increasing in favor 
with the medical profession. Dr. A. Hewan states that, 
while toxic effects, more or less serious, result from the 
administration of salicylic acid and salicylate of sodium in 
doses thought necessary to reduce the temperature, no in- 
jurious consequences whatever have hitherto followed the 
free use of salicylate of quinine given even in its full dose 
of three grains, while greater benefit has been derived 
from it than salicylate of sodium or salicylic acid. 

Mr. Dearden, of Church, near Accrington, has pub- 
lished in the Lancet, May Ist, p. 697, a formula for an 
extemporaneous preparation of salicylate of quinine, 
which is as follows:—Salicylic acid, 1 drachm; disulphate 
of quinine, 10 grains; simple syrup, I ounce; strong liquor 
ammonia, I drachm; water to 12 ounces. The acid and 
quinine are put into the bottle with about 8 or g ounces of 
water, and the liquor briskly agitated for a few seconds, 
The bottle is allowed to stand a little while uncorked, the 
liquor ammonia then added, and finally the syrup and 
the remainder of the water. A few drops more of the am- 
monia may be required to get a perfectly clear solution. 
It is necessary to remember that only the natural salicy- 
lic acid should be used, or, at all events, salicylic acid 
freed from the other acid which Mr. J. Williams showed 
some time since to be present in the salicylic acid obtained 
from carbolic acid. 

It is impossible to say, until more is known of that sec- 
ond acid, how far the cases of poisoning by salicylic acid 
and salicylates may be due to its presence in commercial 
salicylic acid.—Pharm. Jour., May 29th. 


Coca as a Cure for Opium-Habit.—Dr. J. G. Cove 
reports a cure of morphia-habit following the use of coca 
which was taken ad ibitum.—Louisville Med. News, 


July 3d. 


Benzol in Whooping-Cough.—Dr. JoHN Lowe 
writes to the Zancet (Am. ed. for July) that for ten or 
twelve years that he has used benzol as a remedy for 
pertussis and that he has not found it to be of service 
until the acute stage has passed. After the first fortnight 
he gives the following: Benzol, 2 to 10 minims ; tincture 
of hyoscyamus; compound tincture of chloroform to suit 
each case; mucilage of gum acacia, and water, in suffi- 
cient quantity. The benzol should be pure, although, 
barring the unpleasant odor, he has not found the less 
pure variety less efficacious. 





Therapeutic Use of Hyoscyamine.—Dr. Bacon 
recently gave his experience with the use of Merck’s 
Extractiform Hyoscyamine. He found it most con- 
venient to give it in solution in alcohol (as it dissolves 
badly in water), one grain toa drachm. The preparation 
spoils with keeping, and if it acquires a greenish color it 
is a sign of deterioration and of lessened strength, and 
that its action cannot be relied on. He finds it more 
reliable than the ordinary preparations of henbane, but 
very costly. Doses as large as two or three grains of 
Merck’s extract have been given, but Dr. Bacon had 
never given more than one and a quarter grain, one-half 
or three-fourths being ordinarily sufficient. When the 
latter dose is given to a maniacal] patient he becomes, in a 
half-hour, reduced to absolute helplessness and will prob- 
ably be asleep or comatose. The lips become red, the 
face dusky, and saliva flows from the mouth. The pulse 
is quickened, the pupils are dilated for twenty-four hours, 
while other symptoms pass away in about half that time. 
Vomiting had occurred in two or three instances. One 
patient who had taken but half the usual dose became 
excited and delirious ; and another, during insensibility, 
vomited and a portion of vomit gained admission to the 
air passages.— Br, Med. Four. 


Iodide of Potassium as a Cause of Delirium.—Dr. 
J. M. SHALLER reports a case of phthisis, in which 3 i. of 
iodide of potassium was given with 3 ij. of compound 
syrup of morphia: a teaspoonful every 3 hours to relieve a 
cough caused by thick, tough mucus. Afterthe third dose 
the patient awoke delirious and screaming, and continued 
delirious for a couple of hours. Symptoms of iodism ap- 
peared, viz., red and swollen nose and eyelids, lachryma- 
tion, coryza, salivation, voice weak, gums, tongue, and 
throat sore, stiff neck, frontal headache, pulse small] and 
quick, hearing blunted. Dr. Shaller explains the produc- 
tion of the cerebral symptoms by the filling-up of the 
perivascular and meningeal spaces and frontal sinus by 
the serous fluid that probably traversed through most 
tissues of the body under the action of the iodide. This, 
by causing pressure on the blood. vessels, causes cerebral 
anemia and frontal headache.--Cincinnati Lancet and 
Observer. : 


Pilocarpine in Intermittent Fever.—Dr. G. Gris- 
WOLD gives the following as his experience with the use of 
muriate of pilocarpin inintermittent fever: The physician 
called to a patient in a chill can at once give him relief. 
If the chill has just begun, the administration of pilocar- 
pine will in most cases cause the paroxy:m to abort, there 
will be no hot stage, and the patient will escape the ex- 
haustion incident thereto. If the chill has been in pro- 
gress for fifteen to twenty minutes, it will be cut short, 
and some of the disagreable symptoms dispelled, but some 
fever will generally follow. It will not range so high nor 
last so long as it otherwise would have done. Quinia can 
now be given, but need not be carried to cinchonism, as 
a recurrence of the chill can be prevented with the pilo- 
carpine. 

Cases in which quinia is not tolerated can be treated 
with pilocarpine alone, and a large majority of cases termi- 
nate without need for further treatment after the abor- 
tion of asingle paroxysm by pilocarpine, very few cases— 
not 5%—continuing long enough to require a third use of 
the remedy. 

No good results seem to follow the use of the remedy 
in the hot stage, its efficacy appearing to be limited to its 
power to arrest that primary disturbance of the circula- 
tion which ushers in a paroxysm. It acts as well, how- 
ever, in cases where the cold stage is not marked, if 
given early enough to cause sweating before the advent 
of fever. 

The writer finds the use of pilocarpine for this purpose 
unattended with danger or discomfort. 4% to $ of a grain 
may be given hypodermically, or 4 of a grain may be 
taken by the mouth when mixed with milk sugar. The 
former method is, however, preferable.— Mew York Med. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMERICAN DISPENSATORY. By 
Joun Kinc, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children in the Eclectic Medical 
Institute of Cincinnati, etc.; and Jonn U. Lioyp, 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the Eclectic 
Medical Institute of Cincinnati. 8vo, pp. iv., 202. 
Cincinnati: Wilstach, Baldwin & Co., 1880. 


THE American Dispensatory of Dr. John King has always 
enjoyed, on its own field, a well-earned reputation for 
general reliability and usefulness, and has become an in- 
dispensable work of reference for the pharmacist as well 
as for the progressive physician, The work, however, 
was in some respects deficient, either by the omis- 
sion of a number of important remedial agents, or by 
being here and there behind the present knowledge, or 
by giving unsatisfactory pharmaceutical processes. In- 
stead of subjecting the whole work to a thorough revision, 
at the present time, which would have postponed the ap- 
pearance of a new edition for too long a period, Dr. King 
succeeded in associating with himself Mr. J. U. Lloyd, 
of Cincinnati, who is so well known as an accomplished 
pharmacist and earnest worker that we need do no more 
than mention his name. Their present purpose was to 
issue a supplement to the larger work, which should 
bring the information given in the former down to the pres- 
ent time, and should, where necessary, correct erroneous 
statements, This work is now before us, The chemi- 
cal, historical, pharmacological, and botanical portion of 
each article is written by Prof. J. U. Lloyd, who had the 
assistance of his brother, Mr. C. G. Lloyd, in the botani- 
cal descriptions, while the therapeutic portion is from 
the pen of Dr. King. We shall for the present confine 
our remarks to the former. 

Among the new titles are the following : Chrysophanic, 
formic, hydriodic, hydrobromic, salicylic acids ; Adanso- 
nia digitata; Methylic Ether; Bichloride of Ethylene ; 
Ailanthus; Akazga; Alkanna; Aletris farinosa (Star 
Grass, False Unicorn). This is already treated of in the lar- 
ger work, but since the publication of the latter it has been 
noticed that the commercial root, supposed to be derived 
from Aletris, was the rhizome of Chamelirium luteum. 
The authors completely elucidate this subject by giving 
exact descriptions, as well as clear and accurate full-page 
figures of both plants with roots attached, which makes 
the recognition of the commercial drugs perfectly easy. 
Prof. Lloyd and his brother deserve great credit for this 
work. The cause of the confusion had evidently been 
the similarity of the common names applied to both 
drugs. Alstonia scholaris (with cuts) and constricta ; 
Amy! Nitras; Amylenum (as anzsthetic) ; Anacardium ; 
Anemopsis Californica ; Apocynum androsemifolium and 
A. cannabinum. The authors clear up a similar confu- 
sion which has arisen respecting the roots of these two 
plants, owing to similarity of names, by a detailed 
description and full-page illustration. The root of the 
A. androsemifolium is found but seldom in the market. 
Diggers generally supply as ‘‘bitter root” or ‘‘Indian 
hemp” the root of A. cannabinum, but few of them being 
aware of the existence of the other species. The other 
illustrations represent: Capsella Bursa-pastoris, Chamz- 
lirium luteum, Dioscorea villosa, Eucalyptus globulus, 

e 90: this is drawn accurately to nature, and is prob- 
ably better than any previous illustration, notably better 
than that contained in Bentley and Trimen. Of other 
plates, the most interesting are those illustrating the ¢rue 
Scullcap (Scutellaria lateriflora, page 138), and that which 
is usually collected by herbalists, and substituted for the 
other (namely, S. versicolorand S. canescens). Of great 
interest are also the description and illustrations of Z7ur- 
nera (Damiana), which have already been given in our 
August number, page 228. Due attention has been paid 
to the more recent remedies by the addition of very com- 
plete articles on Araroba (Goa-powder), Berberis aquifo- 





lium, Boldus, Calcii Monosulphidum, Carica Papaya, 
Catalpa bignonioides, Clematis vitalba, Coto, Duboisia, 
Eriodictyon, Erythrophleum, Methene Dichloride, 
Nitrobenzene, Penthorum, Filocarpus, Polymnia, Rham- 
nus Purshiana, etc. The work concludes with a chapter 
on pharmacy and formule for fluid extracts and other 
pharmaceutical preparations, to which we shall have oc- 
casion to refer hereafter. 

With the exception of some misspelled foreign names 
(for instance, Gobst instead of Jobst, and Grupp instead 
of Gruppe, p. 28; Kingsett instead of Kingzett, p. 124, 
etc.), and some other minor items (for instance, the 
authors spell many alkaloids with the termination -zn, 
though it is now pretty well agreed among chemists to 
apply the termination zz to neutral principles, and ine to 
alkaloids), we have so far observed no important errors, 
We hope the authors will soon be able to begin the revi- 
sion of the original work, and shall take the present sup- 
plement as a pledge that it will be accomplished in a 
satisfactory manner, 


LA MEDECINE DES FERMENTS; appliquée publique- 
ment en 1861 au moyen des Antiferments: Acide phé- 
nique, Ac. salicylique, Phénate d’Ammoniaque, Sulfo- 
phénique, Iodophéaique, Alcool, Arsenic, Mercure, Phos- 
phore, Quinine, Soufre, Fer; par le Dr. Déclat. 

Tri-monthly journal, 8vo, Paris, 6 Avenue Victoria. 
2 fr. per annum. 


I GIURATI NEI REATI DI VENEFIZIO. Considerazioni e 
Proposte del Dorr, DioscorIDE VITALI. Reprinted 
from the Bollettino Farmaceutico, Milan, Italy, 1880, 
8vo, pp. 24. 

UNTERSUCHUNG DER SAMEN VON NIGELLA SATIVA, 
von Apotheker Greenish. 

UEBER CHEMISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG VON VIOLA TRI- 


COLOR, von Mandelin. (Extracts, kindly communicated 
by Prof. G. Dragendorff.) 


CHEMISTRY OF THE CoBB-PoISONING CASE. By Chas 
A. Doremus, M.D., Ph.D., and R. A. Witthaus, A.M. 
M.D. 8vo, pp. 47. 

a.) oe 
NEW BOOKS. 


Maier’s Handlexikon der ganzen kaufmannischen 
Wissensch. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. Hausho- 


fer, etc. 8vo, in about 25 numbers. Stuttgart, 1880. 
Each 50 d. 

Semple (C. E.A.). Therapeutics and Materia Medi- 
ca; Part II. 16mo, pp. 152. 


Semple (C. E. A.). 
16mo, pp. 72, 60, 114. 

Dana (E.S.). Arsenic: Microscopic Examination of. 
8vo, pp. 33- 50c. 

Earle (C. W.). The Cinchona Cure for Intemperance. 
8vo, pp. Ig. 

Heinigke (C.). Pathogenetic Outlines of Drugs. 
Trans. from the German by Emil Tutze, M.D. 8vo, pp. 
576. $3.50. 

Stevenson (Dr. Thos.). Tables of Specific Gravities. 
A complete series of such tables by Dr. Stevenson is an- 
nounced as being in preparation by Van Voorst, of Lon- 
don. The work is said to be particularly useful for those 
engaged in analysis of alcoholic liquids. 

Hehner (Otto). Alcohol Tables; giving the Spec. 
Grav. at 60° F., Percentage by Weight and Volume, and 
Percentage of Proof Spirit. 8vo. London: J. & A. 
Churchill, 

Zuelzer (W.). Lehrbuch d. Harn-Analyse. Zum 
Gebrauche bei physiologischen Untersuchungen und am 
Krankenbette. 35 illust., 8vo, pp. 233. Berlin. 6m. 

Dorvault. L’Officine, ou Répertoire de Pharmacie 
pratique. oe. édition, enti¢rement revue et augmentée. 
8vo. Paris. 20 fr. 

Marchand (N. Léon). Botanique cryptogamique phar- 
maco-médicale. 8vo, in numbers; No. 1. Paris. 4 fr. 


Chemistry; Parts III. and IV. 
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NOTES, QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS. 


——_¢e—_____ 

Under this heading we shall, to the best of our ability, en- 
deavor to answer such questions addressed to us, as come 
within the scope of this journal, provided they are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. Answers 
to queries received after the 5th of the month will lie over 
until the next issue. Unless special instructions to the 
contrary accompany the query, the initials of the cor- 
restondent will be quoted at the head of each answer. 

When asking for the formula of an unusual, patented, or 
proprietary compound, always accompany the query with 
any information you may already possess regarding the 
locality in which itis used, its use and reputed effects, in 
order to enable us to make inquiry without waste of time 
and labor. When itcan conveniently be done, send also a 
specimen of the label used on packages of the compound. 


——-- eee 





No. 754.—Female Pills (G., Milan, Erie county, O.). 

It would be utterly impossible to do anything with the 
few fragments you sent us. In order to make anything 
like an intelligent examination you should have sent at 
least fifty, or better still, one hundred of the pills. While 
we cannot undertake to analyze all kinds of patent medi- 
cines, we are willing at all times to contribute our share 


towards the prevention of fraud and the suppression of | 


dangerous nostrums, But we may reasonably expect our 
correspondent to at least furnish the necessary material. 


No. 755.—Distinction between True Chrysophan- 
ic Acid and Chrysarobin (O. S.). 

We have, on several occasions, drawn attention to the 
fact that most of the so-called chrysophanic acid of the 
market, prepared from Goa powder, is not identical with 
the chrysophanic acid from rhubarb—in fact, is no acid 
at all, but requires some oxidizing action to convert it 
into real chrysophanic acid. Lieberman named the sub- 
stance, prepared from Goa powder, chrysarobin. This 
body, which coytains a partly reduced anthraquinone- 
group, may be readily distinguished (according to Lieber- 
man, in Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 1880, 915) from 
chrysophanic acid by the yellowish-green fluorescence of 
its alkaline solution. The fluorescence gradually disap- 
pears, in proportion as it is gradually oxidized by the 
contact with air to chrysophanic acid. 


No. 756.—Colored Inks (A. be bo 


If you do not like aniline inks, you may prepare good |’ 


colored ink by the following formulz, some of which we 
have published before : 

Green.—Two parts acetate of copper, one part carbon- 
ate of potassium, and eight parts water. Boil till half 
evaporated, and filter. ° 

Blue.—Three parts Prussian blue, one part oxalic acid, 
and thirty parts of water, when dissolved add one part of 
gum arabic. 

Yellow.—One part of fine orpiment well rubbed up 
with four parts of thick gum-water. 

Red.—-Dissolve four grains of carmine by triturationin 
one ounce of water of ammonia, and add six grains of gum 
arabic. 

Gold,—Rub gold-leaf, such as is used by bookbinders, 
with honey till it forms a uniform mixture, When the 
honey has been washed out with water, the gold powder 
will settle at the bottom, and must be mixed with gum- 
water in sufficient quantity. 

Silver.—Silver-leaf treated in the same manner gives a 
silver ink. Both these inks may, when dry, be polished 
with ivory. 

* Black.—Three ounces of crushed nutgalls, two ounces 
of sulphate of iron, two ounces of gum arabic, and twen- 
ty-four ounces of water. 

White.—Fine French zinc white, or white lead, rubbed 
up with gum-water to the proper consistency. 





No. 757.—Rotary Pill-Machines (A. S. S.). 

There are several firms in Europe who manufacture 
such machines for making pills on a large scale. One of 
the best machines of this kind is made by Schlag & Ber- 
end, Alexanderstrasse 70, Berlin. Price 195 marks. 

No. 758.—Cologne (A. B.). 

We have just received the following formula from one 
of our friends, who recommends it highly. It will prob- 
ably serve your purpose :— 


Oil bergamot....... Ae ateiere cpnatentes am 14 fl. oz 
STV GMNGN 'o,oesa a wal svainsesee dca > Si SSeS in 
SS POSOMIANY corey scieweds WeeileW alefals Wiley 6 drachms. 
SE) | a Ree bwihaminns die Rorecteramne 2 sis 
SP MENONGEON os Lerpierisera aria 16 ua nails oe eas 1 drachm. 
St HOVER § xia breefere Bas Nispuee esa ciwae I i 
‘S citinamon (Ceylon). 60656 siiccies cs oo I o 
Musk (to be macerated with ‘5 grs. 
Tonka beans t the alcohol). ...... e000. I drachm. 
MAM ie te ENCOUN 5 5:s scares ath ib we wl areas 3 drachms. 
PIOGNOE ch xs:cs ease mmesiananGa teense 1 gall. 
WU EG MSs ca aicilcwrals caters ta wisest eg aiem anes I pint 
No. 759.--Wackermann’s Hydrostatic Balance 
(W. M. T 


This balance, which was described and illustrated on 
page 42 of our February number, is not, so far as we know, 
for sale by any dealer of this country, nor do we know 
its cost. But by writing to the manufacturer, or giving 
your order to any importing house in your city, you will 
easily be able to obtain it. The manufacturer’s address 
is: C. Wackermann, Kalk, Rhenish Prussia, Ger- 
many. 

No. 760.—Prescription Query (B., Ky.). 

This correspondent writes: ‘‘ As I consider the fol- 
lowing prescription wrong, please let me know in your 
journal whether you agree with me or not, and if you 
would makea I or 2 oz. mixture of it.” 


RChloroform.... ...-..+eseeeeees gtt. 120 
Ess. ginger, 
SyTtp ACACILE sa s.a's Sesicesaeease.nls aaq.s. fl. Zi. 


Mix. S. One teaspoonful in water till three doses are 
taken every hour. [We have copied the prescription ver- 
batim.—Ep. N. R.] 

In the first place, we presume that the directions mean 
to convey the meaning, that one teaspoonful is to be 
taken in water every hour, until three doses are taken. 
As it stands now, without even an interpunction, it is not 
very intelligible. 

Next we have to say that, although the prescriber left 
out the word ad after 44 g. s., yet in our opinion he must 
have intended a 1 oz. mixture, else the guantum sufficit 
(q. s.) would have no sense. The prescription, written 
correctly and for a I oz, mixture, will look as fol- 
lows :— 


BChlorotorinl scsciss vcs ileses ster gtt. 120 
Tincture zingiberis, 
Syrupi acacie... 6. sss. ieswws aaWigessi Gd Nes i. 


No. 761.--Cement for Rubber (Att.). 

Powdered shellac is softened in ten times its weight of 
strong water of ammonia, whereby a transparent mass is 
obtained, which becomes fluid after keeping some little 
time without the use of hot water. In three or four weeks 
the mixture is perfectly liquid, and, when applied, it will 
be found to soften the rubber. As soon as the ammonia 
evaporates, the rubber hardens again—it is said quite 
firmly—and thus becomes impervious both to gases and 
to liquids. For cementing sheet rubber or rubber 
material in any shape, to metal, glass, and other smooth 
surfaces, the cement is highly recommended. 


No. 762.--Sulphide of Zinc (B. P.). 

This is a white salt which has lately been extensively 
introduced as a coloring substance, in place of zinc white, 
or white lead. It is obtained either as a secondary pro- 
duct in certain manufactures, or is made on purpose, 
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chiefly by precipitation. 
gently ignited, and, while hot, thrown into water, whereby 
it is thoroughly disintegrated. To render it brilliantly 
white, a little chloride of zinc and chloride of magnesium 
is added to it during ignition, and towards the end of the 
operation a current of aqueous hydrochloric acid is di- 
rected into the muffle or furnace. 


It is, immediately after drying, | 





No. 763.—Chian Turpentine (Z. C. R.). 

You will find a sufficiently detailed account of the ori- 
gin and uses of this drug in our July number, page 202. 
To what has been said there the following tests may be 
added, which are given by Parker in the Pharm. Fourn.. | 
Chian turpentine has a feeble taste and a slightly aroma- | 
tic terebinthine odor ; it is entirely free from bitterness and | 
acridity, while the spurious drug is acrid and bitter. The | 
odor of the pure substance is very characteristic, and has | 
been likened to fennel and elemi; it is best noticed on | 
rubbing the turpentine in a warm mortar. Its consist- | 
ence is no criterion, as it occurs all the way between a | 
thick syrupy liquid toa brittle solid. Even if pure, it is | 
but seldom free from impurities, since it is very carefully | 
scraped together, owing to the small annual yield. Its | 
solubility in alcohol is a good criterion. One volume of | 
warm alcohol (84%) dissolves one volume of the turpentine, | 
leaving behind only the earthy impurities. The solution | 
is not quite transparent, but does not deposit more than | 
a trace or very small sediment on cooling and standing. | 
Many of the oleoresins of the coniferz may thus be de- | 
tected. Mr. Parker gives the following formule as good | 
forms of administration : 





1. Solutio terebinth. chiens. (1:1)........... 13 
panting, tragacanthee.... .. 2. .0sciencies 4 3 | 
SS ne ee ee ere ces 
ee ee ee eer 40 grs. | 
Aque, q. s. ad..... asebbase cans h eke 16 3 

Dose: 1 3 three times daily. | 

2. Pulv. amygdal. co., 
Solut. terebinth. chiens. (1:1) ....... aa 163 
ee OMOMNUNS 5. cnc ns wc teens ccweee a 3 
eee 4O grs. 
Aque, q.s. ad....... Ss BWEN~ ess. 4 16 % 

ae NEE RORMEMUEIE i: 15 50:4 sw in 9’ wi Wow 98 13 
A ee er eer 23 
PERCE DIY, 620s s0ssensoes babe es nee exe¥ & 13 
Glycyrrhizz rad. pulv...... ee ee 13 
Re ee 53 


Dose: ¥g tot teaspoonful. 


| 


In the Pharm. Journ. of May 2oth, the following ad- | 
ditional remarks are found, which may be quoted here: 
If any sample of Chian turpentine is bitter it is not pure ; 
if it contains Canada balsam, on heating the characteristic 
odor of that substance will be evolved ; if it gives off an 
odor of turpentine when heated, and is entirely soluble in 
alcohol, it is not pure; the taste slightly resembles that 
of mastic, The powder on the surface shows no trace of 
crystalline structure when examined under the microscope. 
Strassburg turpentine having been recommended asa good 
substitute for it, it should be remembered that Prof. Clay 
( The Lancet, May 15th) expressly states that in his hands 
Venice and Strassburg turpentines ‘‘have not produced 
the same beneficial effects on cancerous growths as Chian 
turpentine has done,” while he finds Canada balsam to be 
“‘positively injurious” in cancer. As there is some 
‘*Chian turpentine ” in trade [also in this city.—Ep. N. 
R.] which is nothing more than dried Canada balsam, it 
will be well if pharmacists make themselves acquainted 
with the odor of the pure drug. This spurious Chian 
turpentine is of a pale yellow color, perfectly clear and 
transparent, with a powdery surface ; but when chewed 
or heated is readily recognized by its odorand taste, which 
are totally different from the fennel-like odor and mastic- 
like taste of the genuine drug. 

Our friend, Prof. XAv. LANDERER, of Athens, Greece, 
whom we have written to in regard to the supply of the 


| more commonly, in earthen vessels. 
| past, inquiries after Chian turpentine come from all parts 


| England, and also from the West Indies. 





drug, writes us as follows: ‘‘ Many years ago, I advised 








physicians to make use of Chian, or Cyprian, as it might 
also be called, turpentine as a remedy in diseases of the 


urinary organs. Administered in form of an electuary it 
facilitates the passage of renal calculi. It was also found 
useful in blennorrhagia of the uterus, and even in cancer 
ofthe uterus. Andit seems that this last-named effect has 
been lately noticed again by English practitioners. The 
mother plant of the drug, Pistacta Terebinthus L., grows 
throughout Greece and the Levant, but it is only on Chios 
(Scio) that the oleoresin is collected, either in shells or, 
For a month or two 


of Europe, with the request to indicate sources of supply, 
But I have been unable, thus far, to obtain any satisfac- 
tory answers from Chios.”’ 


No. 764.—Liquor Bismuthi (Yerba Santa). 
This is the same as Liguor Bismuthi et Ammonii 
Citratis, Brit. Pharm. It is prepared as follows : 


Purified bismuth........... 430 grains, 

DO RRUSC RNAS iss 00:55:40 5 S's 2 fl. oz. (imper.) 
cS ee 2 ounces (av.) 
Solution of ammonia... ....q.5s. 

sil OS Ee ey q. Ss. 


Mix the nitric acid with an ounce of distilled water and 
add the bismuth in successive portions. When efferves- 
cence has ceased, apply for 10 minutes a heat ap- 
proaching that of ebullition, and decant the solution from 
any insoluble matter that may be present. Evaporate the 
solution until it is reduced to 2 fl. ounces; then add the 


| citric acid previously dissolved in four ounces of distilled 
water, and afterwards the solution of ammonia in small 


quantities at a time until the precipitate formed is redis- 
solved, and the solution is neutral or slightly alkaline to 
test-paper. Dilute with distilled water to1 pint (impe- 
rial measure). 

One fluid drachm of this solution contains 3 grains of 
oxide of bismuth. 

Instead of thus preparing first the basic citrate of bis- 
muth, and then dissolving it in water of ammonia, where- 
by the soluble double citrate of bismuth and ammonium 
is obtained, the same solution may be prepared by dis- 
solving 859 grains of the commercial citrate of bismuth, 
the composition of which is probably BiCsHsO;.H2O 
(? Attfield), by triturating it with water to a smooth, thin 
milk, adding ammonia until the salt is dissolved, and then 


| making up the quantity to 1 pint (imper.). 


No. 765.—Lime-Juice (B. and W.). 

Lime-juice is imported from Italy, generally by way of 
The latter 
kind, which is mainly derived from Martinique, is reputed 
to be much better than the other, and is said to be pre- 
pared from rife limes and preserved without alcohol. 
The wholesale agents are H. Haswell & Co., Montreal, 
Canada, and 9 Laight st., N. Y. 


No. 766.—-How to cover the Odor of Iodoform (G. 
Cc 


The odor of iodoform is, of late years, generally con- 
sidered ‘‘ disagreeable.” This term is more particularly 
applied to it since it has begun to be used as a remedy in 
venereal affections; and a portion of the odium which has 
fallen upon it is no doubt owing to a sort of interconnec- 
tion of ideas between the cause and the remedy. The 
odor of iodoform is really far from being unpleasant if in- 
haled in moderation and as long as it is not heated, 
artificially or by the warmth of the body. Of course the 
use of iodoform in certain kinds of disease has become so 
well known that it is of considerable importance to be 
able to neutralize this disagreeable property without in- 
terfering with its therapeutic activity. Several methods 
have been proposed, the best of which are the following: 

1. Tannin, mixed with iodoform, in equal parts, de- 
stroys its odor.—Dr. J. R. Cole in NEw REM., 1877, 307. 

Although this probably depends upon a chemical 
change, the mixture is nevertheless as active as iodoform 
alone. 
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2. Oil of peppermint, Recommended by Dr. Vulpius, 
to be added in quantities of one or two drops to every 10 
grams (154 grains) of iodoform (NEW REM., 1879, 146). 

3. Lavender water and Eau de Cologne were recom- 
mended by Keyworth (NEW REM., 1878, 298), but are 
not quite as effective as the preceding. 

4. Balsam of Peru is a very good vehicle to hide the 
odor, according to Dr. Lindemann. Good formule are 
the following : 


AONE ois 5s .0'n sp xwsi a eeoieew SeB ea ens I part 
Balsam of Peru............. sieraiereibielaynie i 3 parts. 
Vaseline........ inal vayaiwielaig 6:5 Sa ceteene ls “ee 


Or in place of the latter: alcohol, collodion, or even 
glycerin, 

5. Oilof sweet almonds, added to an equal quantity of 
iodoform, is recommended by Dr. Martineau, and 

6. Essential oil of bitter almonds, in small quantities, 
by Dr. Constantine Paul. 

We, ourselves, prefer one of the first two methods. 


No. 767.—Borocitrates (O. K.). 

The alkaline so-called dorocitrates have been used for 
some time as efficient remedies for incipient renal and 
vesical calculi. The most usual salt employed is that of 
magnesium, which may be prepared by either of the fol- 
lowing two processes : 

1. Boracitrate of magnesium, * Boracites citratus” 
(Becker's original formula): 


Magnesia... .... Siete i's nie 9 94 ie wate wie ee 30 p 
BOTANC CNG sic's os, 5 aisio's o's. sis else /sie 100 ‘S 
PPGUUIER WALER. a4 5 6 6:0:0,0:0,00 000.0 scat Oo 
Hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1124)........ 30 * 
PASSO Io oiale wisiois cists sisi nia ciel sis esas. 0: q. Ss. 

Citric acid, powdered.... ........066- 60 ‘* 


Mix the magnesia, boracic acid, and water by tritura- 
tion, add the hydrochloric acid and enough alcohol to 
make the mixture semi-fluid, then add the citric acid, 
and mix thoroughly. Transfer the mass to porcelain cap- 
sules, spread it in thin layers, and dry it in a warm place. 
Then powder it and preserve it in well closed vials. 

Dose: five to eight grams (75 to go grains) per day, in 
water, with the »ddition of small quantities of bicarbon- 
ate of sodium. 

2. Borocitrate of magnesium (Madsen). 


Carbonate of magnesium.............. I part. 
ROMER RONG 2 16)515 0 wid. on a's ovo uioss Mayer sels 2 parts. 
Borate of sodium.......... eiareieisiens ai 70i ese 
MMEIE evs ciatatoae since Sas ss56 sia Seer csGte ld 


Dissolve the acid in the water at a boiling temperature, 
then add the carbonate of magnesium and afterwards the 
borax; concentrate the solution by evaporation, and spread 
it upon plates of glass or porcelain, so that the salt, when 
dry, may be obtained in scales, 

Madsen considers this salt to be much superior to ben- 
zoate of lithium. 








oe 


Vitality of the Poison of Rabid Dogs.—GATTIER 
has made the important observation, that the saliva of a 
living rabid dog, when dissolved in water, retains its con- 
tagiousness for twelve to twenty-four hours. Hence care 
should be taken that no vessel from which a rabid dog 
has drunk, or into which his saliva has fallen, be used un- 
til after the lapse of at least 24 hours. He also found 
that a rabid dog retains the capability of contagion for 
about twenty-four hours after death, for which reason it 
is necessary to be very cautious in making examinations 
of the mouth and fauces of such an animal within the 
time stated above. —Comp. Rend, and /ndustrie Blatter. 


Colored Insect-Powder. The Pharm. Zeitung states 
that the practice of coloring insect-powder with chromate 
of lead is becoming quite common [it has been reported 
already some time ago]. The pure article leaves on in- 
cineration but rarely over 614% of ash. Some of theadul- 
terated powder was found to contain 10.5%. 


PRESCRIPTIONS AND FOR- 
MUL. 





We shall be obliged if our readers, who make use of these 
Jormule, will inform us of their experience with them, 
and note any errors or modifications worthy of attention. 





Vaseline Camphor Ice.—A correspondent sends us 
the following, which he has tested practically :- 


WRROENER CC SEL he cy ey reictale wel ad wa 2 ounces, 
RIPREIADEUN 3; (5 055.0%. 6,9) ale aise b.5i62-9 biehe 4 .y 
VCO VNR Serato aves auesdare ard mts ees I ounce, 
CAMIDUOE 6.2.0, 4:05010/yidies.cie se 0/0 50 80:6 ys 


Melt the spermaceti and wax with a gentle heat ; then 
add the vaseline and camphor, and when the latter is dis- 
solved, keep stirring until cool. 


Copaiba-Mixture.—The following formula is recom- 
mended as a good method for administering this disagree- 
able remedy. As it is apt to leave a caustic taste in the 
mouth, it is advisable to rinse the mouth out with some 
mild diluent, such as barley water. 


TCG MA scx lataaiaicinsg oaialseeecateie eis Sib 32 
PRM Y EO PIER 0 s'sa\ din 00's sain 0. 00 oles CS alaeves 32 
SACCHAPL PUNY: 2....s605c ekwesseemeee eves oie. 
BENG. POCMAREE a a5 5a ses wisi 5.0 0 00 6016's bse!='e fl. 3 1% 
OPits) MYPISHCM Ss . 2.56 5. occ os Sesineds 11 aa 
Aque cinnamomi............ q. s.ad fl. 3 6 


Dose: A tablespoonful twice daily. 


Blue-black Writing and Copying Ink for Hot 
Climates.—Aleppo galls, 44% oz.; bruised cloves, I 
drachm; cold water, 2 pints; purified sulphate of iron 
(copperas), 1% oz. ; pure sulphuric acid, 35 minims ; sul- 
phate of indigo, as neutral as possible, 14 oz. Digest the 
galls and cloves for a fortnight in the water, shaking fre- 
quently ; filter through paper, add the copperas to the 
filtrate, and, when dissolved, the other ingredients.— 
Chem. News. 


Vanier’s Syrup (of iodized Cod-Liver Oil.) —Masset 
gives the following directions : 

Beat the white of one egg with 2,500 gm. of water, 
3,000 gm. of honey, and 4,000 gm. of sugar to foam, in a 
tinned copper kettle, raise the mixture to boiling and 
strain. Dissolve 25 gm. of iodide of potassium in a little 
water, and add to the syrup ; finally add to the whole 50 
gms. of extract of cinchona (aqueous) previously dis- 
solved in a little water, This syrup is filled into small 
vials, and is mixed, at the time of dispensing, with about 
one-sixth of its weight of a mixture of 1,500 gm. of cod- 
liver oiland 5 grs. of oil of anise.—Arch. méd, belg., and 
Pharm, Zeit. 


Mead for Soda Water.--Take 3 gallons of water, 
1% gallons of clear honey, 2 oz. of ginger root, and I 
lemon, cut in pieces. Boil these together 40 minutes, 
during which add 114 oz. of hops. While boiling skim, 
and afterwards decant into some convenient vessel to 
‘‘work.” Twenty-four days after fermenting it will be 
ready for use or bottling. 


Water-tight Parchment Paper Bags.—These are 
made by means of chrome-gelatin. A 15% solution of 
gelatin in water is warmed and mixed, iz the dark, with 
a 3-50% solution of potassium bichromate. The mixture 
is poured into small black bottles, and kept carefully 
from the light, which would harden it and make it insol- 
uble. Before use, the bottle is set into hot water, care- 
fully preventing the access of daylight. When the cement 
is melted, the edges of the parchment-paper, which must 
have been wetted, are brushed over with the cement, and 
then rapidly dried in the sun. To test them they are 
filled afterwards with water and hung up inframes. Any 
hole which may be discovered is closed by means of the 





above cement.—PhAarm. Zeit. 
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Turpentine Liniment.—Physicians frequently pre- 
scribe liniments of oil of turpentine with various tinctures, 
so that the mixture forms an imperfect solution, and has 
not such an agreeable appearance as might be desired by 
the fastidious. Of course the appearance should be en- 
tirely subordinate to the usefulness of a preparation, but 
when the former can be improved without injuring the 
latter, it is desirable it should be done. The following 
is an example :— 


LO SS Se eee 2 ounces, 
ee ABER. 5 ond ose seas eases 2 a 
St a eee 2 cs 
Ce sh G56. skew bone esos canbe 2 ee 
Carbonei bisulphidi................. 2 ai 


This mixture separates very quickly into two layers, 
but may be made into a homogeneous liniment by adding 
the following ingredients :— 

Soap (transparent glycerin), fine shavings 
Oil of cedar 


““ 


, % oz 
17 & 


cajuput 


72 
sc 


Or 


ee 


Either of these may be used in the above proportions 
| 


with the eight ounce liniment. 

This is a good liniment in a great many cases, and when 
prepared with the otto of cedar, and purified bisulphide 
of carbon, it is not offensive to the smell.—Monthly Maga- 
sine of Pharm. 


Peppermint Lozenges.-- A German authority says 
that the peculiarly pleasant sharp taste which is found 
only in English-made peppermint lozenges, is given by 
the addition of a trace of ginger. 

He gives the following formula : 


MOVMILGTMDAL S03 ose ecc asses: oes 4,000 parts. 
1 SA See oe Barer S00 ** 
Finely-powdered ginger........... "Seales 
English oil of peppermint....... Se abate 


After well mixing these ingredients, they are to be well 
worked into a proper lozenge paste with a solution of gel- 
atin, made of 14 parts of white gelatin and 150 parts of 
water.—Chem. and Drug. 


Crackless Glue.—To prevent glue cracking when 
dry, add one tablespoonful of glycerin to a pint of the 
solution while it is hot. It is also said that the cracking 
may be prevented by the addition of chloride of calcium 
to the glue, which prevents its drying so completely as to 
become brittle. Glue thus treated will adhere to glass, 
metals, etc., and can be employed for affixing labels to 
bottles. 








| 





Marble Stains.—-An equal quantity of dilute (1:5) | 


sulphuric acid and lemon-juice will take stains out of 
marble. Putina bottle and shake up well; wet the spots 
with the mixture, and in a few minutes rub with a soft 
linen cloth till they disappear. 


Grimault’s Indian Cigarettes.—The manufacturer 
claims that these are made entirely of the herb of Indian 
hemp, and sells themat 5¢. each. Dr. Hermann Brown 
has carefully examined them, and finds that they consist 
essentially of belladonna leaves, coarsely powdered, with 
fragments of two other leaves resembling those of Epilo- 
bium, and of Indian hemp in such small proportion 
that it may be considered an adulterant. 


Copying Ink, to be used without press or water.— 
Well mix about three pints of jet-black writing ink and 
one pint of glycerin. This, if used on glazed paper, 
will not dry for hours, and will yield one or two fair neat 
dry copies, by simple pressure of the hand, in any good 
letter copy-book. The writing should not be excessively 
fine, nor the strokes uneven or heavy. To prevent ‘‘set- 
ting off,” the leaves after copying should be removed by 
blotting-paper. The copies and the originals are neater 
than where water is used. 


Poison for Rats and Mice.—A mixture of one part 
precipitated barium carbonate, 3 parts barley flour, and 





sufficient water to make a mass, is rolled into pills, hav- 
ing the size of beans. These are said to be fully as effi- 
cacious as phosphorus pills, and are decidedly cheaper.— 
Chem. and Drug. 


Pain-Expeller.—The following formula is furnished 
by a correspondent of the Pharmaceutische Centrathalle, 
as representing the present composition of the nostrum 
‘¢ Pain-Expeller,” which does not now correspond to the 
analyses heretofore published : 


Tittct. of capsicum (1:8)... .....:..5.6. 70 parts. 
OTT ARON ET 65s oo.5:9 52 0 2000 i555 eee ar ees 
PREY, obinbosuss swe neaae se Te ee 
A TEED ab Sueses Seeese ce see ae 
MME anisssuiespseaneoon was ee 
SENG sl Winehouse au nwse se Gr I part 
A ey sey eee 4 parts 
eT eet ree ree es 
Compound spir. of melisse............ 20. ** 
Spirit of peppermint.............. s20- <* 
Castile soap, powd.....5 545.21. 52 oes I part 
Stronger water of ammonia ... ...... 16 parts 


Dissolve, mix, and color with caramel. 

The odor of this preparation is strong and agreeable, 
and the reaction which it exercises on the skin very ener- 
getic. 


Balsam of Peru Stains on Linen, etc.—The or- 
dinary cleansing agents, such as alcohol, benzine, oil of 
turpentine, soda, etc., are more or less ineffective in re- 
moving stains of balsam of Peru; chloroform alone acts 
satisfactorily. But this should be used liberally. The 
best way is to place several folds of filtering paper under 
the fabric, and then to touch the spot with another pack- 
et of the paper copiously saturated with chloroform. 
The stain should not be rubbed. The fresher the stain 
the more rapidly it is removed.— Pharm. Centralh, 


YViang-ylang Extract.— 


a 2 ee -15 grains, 
ae BSS rs ee 2 drops. 
cE MSE Since sence sd sotecte ate 

BEMR  Gieehn koe cele minions! > ae enne 34 grain 

i EST See ee - 18 fl. oz 


—AD. VoMACKA in Rundschau and Pharm, Z. f. Russi. 


Benzoate of Iron.— 
Benzoic acid, crystallized and prepared by the 


WEE PTOCESS....ccccececccccs cee 27 parts. 
Water of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960) ....100 ‘“‘ 
Acetic acid (sp. gr. 1.040). .......... wo 
Solution of ferric chloride (sp. gr. 1.480).72 ‘* 
POOR Ess: 65 sis o's0 na csicecenee q. S. 


Mix the water of ammonia with 1,500 parts of distilled 
water, and add the benzoic and acetic acids. As soon as 
the formation of benzoate of ammonium is complete, add 
the solution of ferric chloride mixed with 100 parts of 
water. The precipitated benzoate of iron is transferred 
to a strainer, washed with cold water, agd dried at a very 
gentle heat. 

One part of this salt is soluble in 100 parts of cod-liver 
oil, and is, therefore, one of the few iron preparations 
which may be actually dissolved in the oil. 


Cleaning of Paint-Brushes.—Old paint may be re- 
moved from paint-brushes, even after they have become 
completely hard, by the following method: dissolve 1 1b. 
of caustic soda in 6 quarts of water, hang the brushes into 
the solution contained in a suitable vessel, so that they do 
not touch the bottom, and heat it for 12 to 24 hours toa 
temperature of 50° to 55° R. (122° to 131° F.). The dry 
paint thereby becomes so much softened that it may be 
completely washed out withsoapandwater. The tempera- 
ture must not be allowed to exceed 55° C. (131° F.), since 
otherwise the hairs of the brush would be attacked by the 
soda.—Po/, Notizbl, and Pharm, Z. f. Russi. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


[Complete specifications and illustrations may be obtained 
of any one or more of the following patents by sending 
the number, title, name of patentee, and date of issue, 
with twenty cents for each copy, to the Commissioner of 
Patents, at Washington, D. C., together with the name 
and address of the person requesting the same.] 








July 6th, 1880. 

220,785. Process of and Apparatus for Coating Pills. 
—James A. Whitney, New York, N. Y. A process of 
coating pills and similar articles with a protective adhe- 
sive substance which consists in passing them between 
and in contact with the surfaces of soft elastic material 
charged or supplied with the coating substance. 

July 13th, 1880. 

229,794. Manufacture of Substitutes for Hard Rubber. 
—Alexander B, Allen, Cincinnati, Ohio. The process of 
treating hard wood and articles made therefrom with resin 
oil at a slow heat, and afterward coating them with a 
solution of gutta-percha vulcanized on the wood, substan- 
tially as described, for the purpose specified. 

229,796. Aspirator.—William Autenrieth, Cincinnati, 

hio 


229,804. Bitters—John Christophel, St. Louis, Mo. 
The composition for walnut-bitters above described, con- 
sisting of the following ingredients, viz., sliced green 
black walnuts, bitter essence of walnuts, the best whiskey, 
clarified sugar, wormwood, whortleberry, nutmegs, cloves, 
red-pepper pods, orange peel, and pure water, in the pro- 
portions substantially as described. 

229,805 and 229,806. Oiz/-Can Faucet.—John H. Cole- 
man, New York, and George W. Aldrich, Brooklyn, 
N, Y. 

229,815.  Bottle-Stopper.—Nicolay Fritzner, Berlin, 
Prussia, Germany. 

229,817. Manufacture of Vulcanized India-Rubber 
Products:—Henry Gerner, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Hevernoid Manufacturing Company, same place. Mixture 
resembling ind‘a-rubber, consisting of appropriate parts 
of india-rubber or other gum, camphor, and flour made 
from the seed of agricultural germs. 

229,818. Cork Cutting Machine.—Andrew Goetzinger 
and Albert Goetzinger, Cincinnati, Ohio; said Andrew 
Goetzinger assignor to said Albert Goetzinger. 

229,823. Zooth-Brush.—Louis Holz and Leopold 
Meyer, Paris, France. A tooth-brush composed of a 
handle and of a curved brush-body swiveling thereon, and 
provided with bristles on the inner side of such curve, 
adapted to span the teeth and also simultaneously to act 
upon the crown and upon the inner and outer faces of the 
teeth. 

229,850. Bottle-Stopper and Stopper-Fastener. William 
Winkel, East New York, N. Y. 

229,874. Medical Compound,—Christian Dengel, East 
New York, N. Y. A composition of matter to be used 
for medicinal purposes, consisting of May-apple, gum- 
aloes, gum-myrrh, rhubarb, and spirits or alcohol. 

229,934. Method of Preserving the Flavorof Fermented 
Liquors, etc.—Otto Zwietusch, Milwaukee, Wis. 

229,937. Salve.—Charlotte G. Annan, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. The medical compound or salve herein described, 
consisting of pulverized rosin, pulverized sulphur, pulver- 
ized sassafras, pulverized spikenard, pulverized opium, 
pulverized camphor, tar, and beeswax, substantially in 
the proportions and mixed in the manner stated. 

229,960. Device for Compressing Corks.—Thomas B. 
Comius, Jr., New York, N. Y. : 

229,963. Water-Proof Compound.— Paul Crippen, 
Bronson, Mich. A paint compound consisting of alum, 
coal-tar, and sulphur, boiled together in the proportions 
specified. 

229,973. Paint Mill.—William Daniels, Brooklyn, 
NS Y.. 





230,050. Crucible.—John Pedder, Pittsburg, Pa. A 
crucible for melting metals, formed of a worn-out, partially 
worn-out, or imperfect crucible, and an outer crucible or 
shell of larger diameter secured around the inner crucible, 
and adapted to support and protect it, substantially as 
and for the purposes set forth. 

- 230,054. Bottle- Stopper.—Emil P. Raether, New York, 

i Wie 


9,296. Process of Extracting Gelatin or Ichthyocolla 
Srom Salted Fish Skins.—John S. Rogers, Gloucester, 
Mass, 

July 20th, 1880. 


230,103. Filtering Press.—Levi L. Baxley, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor of a part of his right to Eugene A. Spinke, 
John F. T. Holbeck, and Ernest Lehmpuhl, same place. 


230,106. Process for Making and Purifying Sulphate * 


of Alumina or Alum.—William Chadwick, Thomas Chad- 
wick, and James Chadwick, Manchester, and Josiah W. 
Hynaston, Liverpool, England. In the manufacture or 
purification of alumina, alum-cake, or alum, the method 
of precipitating the iron by means of arsenious acid and 
carbonate of lime conjointly. 

230,126. Ointment Bottleand Stopper.—Robert Gordon, 
McKeesport, Pa. The bottle is in the form of the hoof 
and ankle of a horse, the stopper being secured in place 
by a wire loop passing under the fetlock and locking in a 
notch at the apex of a ridge formed on the cover. 

230,141. Remedy for Diphtheria.—Samuel H. Longard, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. A compound for the 
treatment of diphtheria, consisting of myrrh, rectified 
spirits of wine, sulphuric acid (specific gravity 1.843), and 
water. 

230,226. Friction Match.—Charles F. Bonhack, New 
York, N. Y. For parlor-matches the splints are first 
dipped in paraffin, beeswax, or other fatty material. 
For sulphur matches the splints are first treated with sul- 
phur instead of a fatty substance, and then dipped in the 
described match composition. The matches ignite with- 
out noise, but only from friction, and not from a blow or 
by falling down or being stepped on, and leave no appre- 
ciable mark on the surface on which they are ignited. 

230,303. Manufacture of Aqua Ammonia,—James L. 
Marsh, Brooklyn, assignor to the City Chemical Company, 
New York, N. Y. The improved process of manufactur- 
ing aqua ammonia, consisting of heating a mixture of sul- 
phate of ammonia, lime, and water by steam applied to 
the surface of the retaining-vessel, and at the same time 
agitating it around the axis of a horizontal stirrer to expose 
the greatest possible area of surface to the heat, and thus 
volatilize the same. 

230,365. Liniment.—Martin Van B. Watts, Brook- 
haven, Miss. Boils two pounds of wild thistle in two 
gallons of water to one-half gallon, one pound of wild 
cherry in one gallon of water to one quart, and one pound 
of spear-mint in one gallon of water to one quart. Takes 
‘* of each in equal parts enough to make two ounces,” and 
adds coal-oil, one ounce; spirits of turpentine, one eunce; 
essence of peppermint, one ounce; bicarbonate of soda, 
one drachm; liquid ammonia, twenty drops; and camphor, 
one drachm. 

July 27th, 1880. 


230,398. Purifying Extract of Bark, — Earnshaw 
Bradley, Three Rivers, Quebeck, Ca. The process of 
purifying extract of bark by precipitation, consisting in 
condensing the leached extract to the density of about 10° 
Baumé by evaporation, and while hot rapidly cooling the 
same, then flowing the cooled condensed extract into a 
series of tubs or tanks overflowing into one another, 
wherein the matter set free by the action of cooling is 
precipitated as set forth. 

_——_ 0e0——__— 


The Cultivation of the Poppy is rapidly displacing 
that of food cereals in large tracts of India and Persia, 
notwithstanding the alleged fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands annually die in those countries of starvation. 
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NOTES AND NOVEL- 
TIES. 


TRADE 








[ Under this heading the Editors will notice such novelties 
in “ Sundries,” Apparatus, Preparations, etc., as may 
be brought to their attention. Samples, circulars, etc., 
should be accompanied with cuts, when possible, and ad- 
dressed to the Editor of NEW REMEDIES, 27 Great Fones 
Street, New Vork.| 





oe 


Shuttleworth’s Standard Fluid Extracts.—We 
have the pleasure of noting that Mr. E. B. Shuttleworth, 
of Toronto, well known as the editor of the Canadian 
Fournal of Pharmacy and late with Lyman Brothers & 
Co., has commenced business on his own account. He 
offers aline of fluid extracts made from the best materials 
obtainable, and of a guaranteed strength of ounce per 
ounce. Fluid extract of ergot, and chloroform for anzs- 
thetic purposes, are made as specialties. We need not as- 
sure those who already know Mr. Shuttleworth, of his 
eminent ability to conduct the manufacture of superior 
pharmaceutical products. We offer our best wishes for 
his success. 


Celluloid Hypodermic Syringe.—-F. G. Orto & 
Sons, of this city, have just brought out a novelty in hy- 
podermic syringes which is worthy of notice. Excepting 
the leather piston packing and the hollow steel needles, 
the syringe is composed entirely of celluloid. The 
‘*mounts”’ are white, resembling ivory, and the barrel 
is transparent, like glass. It is the latter feature that is 
most peculiar to the instrument. The advantage of using 
celluloid for this purpose is, that it is with difficulty frac- 








aT | 
tured; and being made on a mandrel it is of uniform cali- 


bre throughout, which is rarely the case with a glass bar- 
rel; the piston in the latter case fitting tightly at one end 


and but loosely at the other. Each syringe holds a half- 
drachm, and the graduations on the piston rod are in 
black, thus showing plainly even in a poor light. The 
case is also made of celluloid, with rounded corners and 
angles to prevent wearing the pocket. The supports for 
needles, morphia bettle, and syringe are also of celluloid 
and are so shaped as to grip the several portions of the 
instrument and prevent rattling. 

Every syringe is guaranteed as to accuracy of gradua- 
tion, and the makers will replace, gratis, any syringe of 
which the barrel is broken by accident. 


Sutton’s Triple Extracts from the Flowers are put 
up in bottles having stoppers made upon the principle of 
Hall’s syringe, described on page 119 of our April num- 
ber. Bycompressing asmall rubber ball which surmounts 
the metal cap, the air in the bottle is condensed, and the 
contents escape through a small tube reaching to the bot- 
tom and terminating outside the stopper in a capillary 
orifice. A small metal cap is placed over the opening as 
a safe-guard during transportation, but it need not be 
replaced when once removed, as there is no risk of evapo- 
ration, and the contents cannot escape when the bottle is 
upset, unless the India-rubber ball is compressed. 

Since the bottle does not have to be lifted from the 
tabble or shelf in order to get at its contents, and since 
there are no stoppers to be removed and held, no contact 
of the contents with the stopper, this appliance appears 
to be well adapted for a number of purposes when small 








quantities of fluids are required, as in certain chemical and 
pharmaceutical operations or for dispensing small quanti- 
tities of liquids. 


Horlick’s Dry Extract of Malt.—Owing to their 
want of fluidity and their excessive sweetness, some of the 
ordinary malt preparations are not readily taken by chil- 
dren and persons with ‘‘ delicate” stomachs, and it is not 
always practicable to mix them thoroughly with other 
fluids. These objections do not appear to apply to the 
dry preparations, and in the case of infants especially we 
have found the latter more acceptable. The taste is 
quite like that of molasses candy, and children “cry for 
it.” In cases of indigestion of starchy foods, as puddings 
of corn-starch, etc., itcan be dusted over the surface, or 
used with cream instead of sugar. 

The sample made by J. & W. Horuick & Co., of 
Racine, Wis., which we have tried, has been found quite 
satisfactory. 


Horlick’s Food for Invalids and Infants is another 
excellent granular preparation made by the same firm, 
and also worthy of extended use. 

Ayer’s Hernia Truss, for which PurcELL, Lapp & 
Co., of Richmond, Va., are the agents, has several fea- 
tures which render it suitable for a variety of cases. First, 
it is reversible ; next, the pad is of hard, polished wood, 
which experience has proved to be a good material, since 
it does not absorb perspiration ; can be cleaned without 
injury ; is uniform in consistency and makes even pressure. 
When the pad is once adjusted, the tightening of a screw 
fixes it rapidly in place, Wherever the band encircling 
the hips is buckled, the pad ean be slipped horizontally 
until it is brought over the inguinal canal. An adjustable 
perineal band prevents the truss slipping upward, and the 
mode of construction admits of the band being instantly 
loosened and, at the same time, avoids the projecting button, 
commonly employed to fix the anterior end of the strap. 

We have tried this truss in a case of incomplete ingui- 
nal hernai with the effect of retaining the bowel within 
the cavity of the abdomen. 

Carbolized Catgut Ligature may be obtained, of 
various sizes, and of satisfactory condition, from Mr. C, 
AM Enpe, Hoboken, N. J. 

Alkaloids.—Dr. THEoporR SCHUCHARDT, of Goerlitz, 
Germany, writes, that he is now able to furnish Sulphate of 
Duboisine for 11 shillings (Engl.) per gram, and WVitrate of 
Pilocarpine for 150 shillings per avoid. ounce. One of the 
new articles he is about to put on the market is Salycylate 
of Curarine. Of Aspidospermine, the alkaloid of quebra- 
cho bark, he has been so far the only manufacturer ; but, 
anfortunately, the supply of the crude material is at 
present exhausted. 








; ITEMS. 


a nn 


Pittsburg College of Pharmacy.—The following 
faculty has been elected for the coming year: S. Henry 
Stevens, Professor of Pharmacy; Geo. W. Allyn, M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica; Hugo Blanc, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry. The next term begins October Ist. 


Delegates to the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation.—The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy has 
elected the following-named delegates to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association: Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, 
Edw. S. Kelly, Ph.G. ; S. A. D. Sheppard, Ph.G. ; Prof. 
E. L. Patch, Ph.G.; and as alternates, C. I. Easton, G. 
D. Wilkins, Geo. F. Dinsmore, B. F. Stacey, and T. L. 
Jenks, M.D. 

Delegates to the Convention of Teaing Col- 
leges (Pharmaceutical).—The Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy sends the following-named delegates to the 
Convention of Teaching Colleges to be held at Saratoga 
in September: Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, Ph.G. ; S. A. D. 
Sheppard, Ph.G., and C. A. Tufts, M.D., Ph.G. 
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American Pharmaceutical Association. — The 
twenty-eighth annual meeting will convene at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., on the second Tuesday, the 14th day of 
September, at 3 o’clock P.M. The sessions will be held 
in the large ball room of Congress Hall Hotel, and the 
adjoining spacious rink has been secured for the exhidi- 
tion of articles of pharmaceutical interest. The local 
secretary, Mr. Charles T. Fish, has made ample prepara- 
tions for the transportation of goods to and from Sara- 
toga, and will furnish exhibitors with details on applica- 
tion. The headquarters will be the Congress Hall Hotel, 
where accommodations have been secured for members 
and their families at $3.00 per day. Saratoga is easily 
reached from all parts of North America at a moderate 
expense, excursion tickets being issued by all railroads 
from all principal points. The local secretary will issue 
a circular shortly, which will give the rates of travel. It 
is suggested that the members going to the meeting by 
way of New York take the day boat for Albany, leaving 
New York, foot of Vestry street, at 8.35 A.M., on Mon- 
day, September 13th, and reach Saratoga the same even- 
ing. The splendid scenery of the Hudson and the views 
of the Gatskill Mountains will, doubtless, be enjoyed by 
all. 

Those members who intend to remain in New York City 
a few days, arrangements have been made to have the 
headquarters at the Park Avenue Hotel, corner Fourth 
avenue and 32d street, at reduced rates. After the close 
of the meeting, an excursion to Lake Champlain, Au Sable 
Chasm and Lake George is contemplated, for which tickets 
at a greatly reduced price may be obtained at Saratoga. 
Chairmen of committees and members having 7eforts or 
papers will please report the title and synopsis thereof to 
to the Committee on Papers and Queries, if possible, 
previous to the first session. Applications for member- 
ship, properly indorsed and accompanied by the initia- 
tion fee and one years’ dues ($10.00) should reach the 
undersigned as early as possible. 

The meeting promises to be one of the largest ever 
held ; the exhibition will be particularly interesting, as 
there has been already received a large assortment of 
very rare chemicals and crude drugs from abroad. 

Gro. W. KENNEDY, Pu.G., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
PorrsviLLe, Pa,, August 15th, 1880, 


New Medicinal Chemicals and Drugs.—From a 
recent circular published by the well-known manufacturer 
E. MERCK, of Darmstadt, we quote the following new 
additions to his list of chemical products: 


Hydrochlorate of aconitine, 

Hydrobromate of aluminium, 

Oxalate of aluminium, 

Silicate of aluminium, 

Nitrate of aniline, 

Sulphate of zinc and alu- 
minium, 

Benzoate of barium, 

Cerebrin, 

Citrate of iron and cincho- 
nia, 

Hydrobromate of cinchoni- 
dine, 

Tannate of cinchonidine, 

Stearate of quinine, cryst. 

Hydrobromate of codeine, 

Hydriodate of codeine, 


Valerianate of codeine, 

Sulphate of daturine, 

Hydrobromate of homatro- 
pine, 

Pyrophosphate of iron, 
with citrate of sodi- 
um, 

Mercaptide of mercury, 

Arsenate of lithium, 

Citrate of iithium, efferv., 

Formate of methyl, 

Hypophosphite of morphia, 

Tartrate of physostigmine, 

Benzoate of lead, 

Silicate of lead, 

Acetate of urea, fused, 

Valerianate of veratrine. 


Dihydrobromate of Quinine. Is preferred to the less 
soluble bromhydrate, for hypodermic solutions. ' 
Helleborein and Helleborin. These two glucosides, 





discovered in 1864 by Husemann and Marmé, are the 
active principles of He/leborus. Helleborein is pharma- 
cologically the more important, particularly on account 
of its action on the heart, which resembles or rather ex- 
ceeds that of ‘‘digitalin.” It is a yellowish resin of 
faintly sweet taste, somewhat hygroscopic, easily soluble 
in water, but difficultly soluble in cold alcohol. Its easy 
solubility in water renders it a good substitute for ‘* digi- 





talin,” particularly for hypodermic injection. e//eborin 
is the narcotic constituent of helleborus. It has so far 
found but little employment, which is somewhat strange, 
considering that the remarkable cures of certain forms of 
insanity in ancient times by means of helleborus are by 
several recent authorities referred to this constituent as 
the probable cause. In most varieties of hellebore-root 
this body exists only in minute quantity, and its effect can- 
not make itself felt through the preponderating amount of 
helleborein, for which reason the employment of hellebore, 
in substance, has almost totally ceased. Helleborin has 
a bitter acrid taste, is insoluble in water, but easily solu- 
ble in alcohol and chloroform. 

Sulphate of Hyoscyamine, pure, colored, Prepared from 
the amorphous alkaloid, and correspondingly more active. 
Soluble in water. 

Borocitrate of Magnesium ; also of Sodium, Alkaline 
borocitrates have been introduced into therapeutics as 
remedies for urinary calculus, gravel, and kidney diseases. 

Lartrate of Morphine has lately come into use in Eng- 
land. It is easily soluble in water, 0.05 gm. (34 grain) in 
12 drops, so that as little as 2 to 3 drops are sufficient for 
an injection. Merck has prepared this salt for many 
years. 

Ethylate of Sodium, dry and liquid. A solution of 
metallic sodium in absolute alcohol. Recommended by 
Dr. Richardson as an efficient caustic. The dry salt, 
which represents a gray crystalline powder, when dis- 
solved in 3 parts of absolute alcohol forms a solution of 
the same strength as that recommended by Richardson. 
It is best shipped in the dry form. 

Tannate of Pelletierine. This is the only dry salt 
which can be prepared from one of the alkaloids (pelletie- 
rine) found by Tanret in the bark of pomegranate root. 
It is a gray powder, and is administered in doses up to 
1.5 grams (23 grains). 

Mr. Merck also announces the following new drugs and 
preparations: 

Alcoholic extract of Calendula. 

Aqueous extract of Coto. 

Hydroalcoholic extract of Fucus vesiculosus. 

Ether. tinct. of Garcinia mangostana. 

Tinct. of Quebracho (wood). 

Tinct. of Tayuga. 

Baycurra Root, from Brazil, where it is used as an 


astringent ; the mother-plant is said to be Statice Brasi-. 


liensis, 

Carnauba Root. From the Brazilian carnauba palm: 
corypha cerifera Arr. In pieces up to 30 cm. long, of 
about the thickness of a finger. The bark is gray or red- 
dish-brown, easily peeled off and friable, and of feebly 
bitter taste. The interior portion is hard and tough, very 
difficult to powder and almost tasteless. Reputed as a 
‘*blood-purifier,” which is said to be hardly inferior to 
sarsaparilla, 


Louisville College of Pharmacy.—The following 
gentlemen gave been appointed delegates to the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, to be held at Saratoga, Sept. 14th, 1880: 
E. Scheffer, Geo, A. Newman, F. J. Pfingst, Vincent 
Davis, and Wiley Rogers. Alternates: Otto E. Miiller, 
Jno. Colgan, and Oscar A. Beckmann. Delegates to the 
Teaching Colleges’ Convention: Prof. E. Scheffer, Prof. 
C. Lewis Diehl, and Vincent Davis. 


Red Clover Blossoms have of late been highly lauded 
as a most efficient alterative and so-called ‘‘ blood-puri- 
fier.”” We have before us a small pamphlet issued by Mr. 
Needham, 94 Dearborn street, Chicaso, from which we 
shall, of course, refrain to quote statements as to their ef- 
fects, but merely select the information that the blossoms 
are sold at 50 cents per pound, the fluid extract at $1.25, 
and the solid extract at $2.50 per pound. As the dealer 
makes no secret of his article and favorable reports from 
respectable sources have reached us, we think the subject 
deserves careful investigation at the hands of competent 
practitioners, 
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Iodoform Narcosis.—A woman who took 360 grains 
of iodoform in pills of 4 of a grain during a period of 80 
days, was suddenly attacked with weakness, dizziness, 
and double-vision. At the end of two days she slept pro- 
foundly, and 36 hours later had nervous exaltation, 
severe headache, and incoherent delirium. After this 
the weakness and dizziness returned, and was followed by 
headache and double-vision. The series of disturbances 
lasted two weeks. 

A syphilitic woman, aged 69, presented symptoms of 
iodoform poisoning in a week after taking 5 grams. The 
period of sleer lasted five days, and for several weeks was 
followed by weakness and dizziness. 


Carob Leaves.—-These leaves which were formerly 
supposed to be derived from the tree which furnishes 
pereiro-bark, but which are now known to be derived 
from Cibystax antisyphilitica, Mart. (facaranda procera 
Spreng.), have been examined by O. HEssE, who reports 
that they contain neither an alkoloid, nor any other pe- 
culiar body, except a small amount of resin, to which the 
aromatic odor of the leaves is due. Hesse considers, no 
doubt justly, that the value of the drug—it was used in 
form of injection, etc.—has been much overrated.—Zie- 
big’s Annal, vol, 202. 


The Cultivation of Madder for dyeing purposes has 
now almost ceased, it having been replaced by artificial 
alizarine, at about one-third the cost. 

Pharmacists in Holland.—On December 31st, 1878, 
there were 699 pharmaciens in Holland; on December 
31st, 1879, there were 711. Since the last day of 1867 the 
number of pharmaciens has diminished by 159, or 18.5 
percent. During the same period the number of dvogue- 
ries has decreased 32.8 per cent. 


Explosion of Oxygen-Apparatus.—T owards the end 
of January, a singular explosion happened at Cannes, in 
the laboratory of Messrs. Ardisson & Ponzio, during the 
preparation of a supply of oxygen gas for the late Empress 
of Russia, just before her return to St. Petersburg. By 
special recommendation of the attending physician, Dr. 
Botkine, the gas was prepared from chlorate of potassium 
alone, without the intervention of another salt. The 
apparatus consisted of a large retort, a wash-bottle, and a 
receiver in form of a gas-holder of 80-90 litres capacity. 
During the second stage of the operation, when, after the 
formation of a perchlorate, oxygen gas is given off with 
tumultuous energy and in great abundance, a violent ex- 
plosion suddenly took place in the gas-holder, which was 
torn, twisted and bent, while the operator, Mr. Ardisson, 
who happened to stand between the retort and receiver, 
was violently thrown to the ground without, however, 
sustaining any very serious injuries. The ve¢ort remained 
intact, Limousin, who relates this affair in the Répert. de 
Pharm, of June, 1880, p. 283, attributes the cause to an 
admixture, within the receiver, of carburetted hydrogen 
with the oxygen until an explosive mixture was formed. 
The presence of carburetted hydrogen he supposes to be 
caused by red-hot particles of the contents of the retort 
being thrown into the tube conducting from the neck of 
the retort, and coming in contact with some of the rubber 
connections. 

Cleveland Pharmaceutical Association. — The 
pharmacists of Cleveland met on the 13th of July, and 
organized the Cleveland Pharmaceutical Association. 
They elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Daniel Meyers; 1st Vice-Pres., S. P. Chur- 
chill ; 2d Vice-Pres.,S.S. West; Secretary, A. Mayell; 
Treasurer, Z. A. Cobb; Executive Committee, E. M. 
Hessler, W. H. Hartness, E. A. Schellentrager, M. Z. 
Shay, and Z. Dreher. 

Persian and Native Opium in China.—-According 
to the report of Mr, Arthur Davenport, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Shanghae, Persian opium has in that district 
greatly interfered with the price and consumption of 
Malwa opium, which it much resembles in consistence, 
though lower in price. It appears that the greater pro- 
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portion of the Persian opium imported into China in 
1877 was in irregularly-shaped pieces and adulterated 
with sugar; but since then a marked improvement has 
been observable, both in its manipulation and its free. 
dom from saccharine matter. The Persian drug is said 
to resemble Malwa opium, not only in consistence, but in 
flavor when smoked, and accordingly its price has fluc. 
tuated in sympathy with Malwa. It is not, however, a 
favorite in the Shanghae local market, its largest con- 
sumption occurring in the Chinkiang and Tientsin dis- 
tricts. Upwards of two thousand chests were entered at 
the custom house during the year previous to the report, 
and the quantity would probably have been larger, had 
not the drought, which caused the failure of the opium 
crop in India, extended to Persia also. 

Both in Szechuen and Yunan the Chinese native crops 
of opium have been abundant, that in Szechuen being es- 
timated as equal to fifty thousand chests, of foreign 
opium, and that in Yunan, to fifteen thousand chests, the 
former amount alone equalling the yield of the entire 
Malwa crop, when grown under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. But in other districts the laws prohibiting 
the cultivation of the poppy have been enforced more 
rigidly, though in one case, where the peasants had ne- 
glected to obey an order to root up their crops of growing 
poppies, upon the military attempting to perform the duty, 
they were resisted and compelled to retire.— Pharm. Four. 

Patent Medicines in Japan.—The Central Sanitary 
Bureau of Japan, in its recently published report, says 
that a public laboratory has been established for the an- 
alysis of chemicals and patented medicines. The pro- 
prietors of the latter class of preparations are required to 
furnish a sample, with the name and proportions of its 
ingredients, directions for its use, and explanation of its 
supposed efficacy. During the year there were 11,904 
applicants for license to prepare and sale of 148,091 
patent and secret medicines. Permission for the prepa- 
ration and sale of 58,638 were granted, 8,592 were pro- 
hibited, 9,918 were ordered to be discountenanced, and 
70,943 remained still to be reported on. The majority 
of those which were authorized to be sold were of no effi- 
cacy, and but few were really medicinal agents. The 
sale of these was not prohibited, as they were not danger- 
ous to health. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR.—Sept. 

NM. B.—The officers of Societies, Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Pharm. Associations, etc., will oblige us by forwarding 


schedules of their meetings, lists of officers, and any changes 
that may be desirable. 





Date. Society Meetings. 





N. Y. Coll. Ph.—Trustees’ Meet. 

Louisville Coll. Ph.— Pharm. Meet. 

Massach. Coll. Pharm.—Stated Meet. and 

/ Trustees’ Meet. 
6th, Mon, | Erie County Pharm. Assoc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
—Monthly Meeting. 

Phila. Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

Cincin. Coll. Ph_— Pharm. Meet. 

Newark Pharm. Assoc._-Monthly Meet. 

N. Y. Germ. Apoth. Soc.—Monthly Meet. 

Louisville Coll. Ph.—Directors’ Meet. 

Maryland Coll. Ph._—Meeting. 

American Pharm. Asso.—Annual Meeting, 
at Saratoga, N. Y. 

St. Louis Coll. Ph_—Pharm. Meet. 

National Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

Maassach. Coll. Ph.—Pharm. Meet. 

Kings Co. Pharm. Soc.—Monthly Meet. 

Pittsburgh Coll. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

Lectures begin at College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York, 

St. Louis Coll. Pharm.—Trust. Meet. and 
Alumni Scient. Meet. 

Phila. Coll, Pharm.—Semi-annual Meet. 


2d, Thur. 


7th, Tues. 
8th, Wed. 
gth, Thur. 


14th, Tues. 


2oth, Mon. 


2tst, Tues. 





27th, Mon. 














